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Let “ADELMANN?” Increase Your 
Boiled Ham Profit 


/¥V CHECK 
ALL FACTORS 


Minimum Shrinkage 
Less taper to body .. . cover fits 
snugly .. . self-sealing. Flavor re- 
tained. 

Easy to Clean 
Large corners, plain cover . . . alloy 
approved by U. S. Navy to withstand 
salt corrosion. 

Quick Operation 
More practical . . . the kind your 
ham makers prefer. 

Even Spring Pressure 
Two elliptical springs (patent pend- 
ing) equalize pressure over a wide . 
area . . . prevent tilting . . . close Follow the lead of the “big fellows” and 


aitch-bone cavity firmly . . . assure adopt the ham boiler with best proven re- 
solid product. 


: sults. Replace inefficient, obsolete ham re- 
Long Life tainers with new, improved ADELMANN 
Ham Boilers. 











Reinforcements designed to _ insure 
greater strength, longer durability. 
Liberal Trade-in Schedule Free 32-page color-illustrated booklet, 
Makes it profitable to replace your “The Modern Method” illustrates how to 
old equipment with new, improved properly close aitch-bone cavity, and con- 
Adelmann Ham Boilers. tains other helpful hints. Gives complete 
All Kinds and Sizes information about ADELMANN Ham 
Complete range of sizes . . . Cast Boilers, Meat Loaf Pans, Corned Beef 
Aluminum . . . Monel Metal Boilers, Luxury Loaf Containers, and 
td ng ‘ae — Prest-Rite Molds, as well as the Ham Boil- 

er Washer, Mixing Bowl and Foot Press. 


ADELMANN—‘‘THE KIND YOUR HAM MAKERS PREFER’”’ 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. : 

European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London— 

Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty., Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities— 
Canadian Representative: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto. 























There’s MORE 


PROFIT 


THIN BAC 


whon 1 you shee ion -* 


WITH THE IMPROVED 


“BUFFALO” 
BIAS 


Bacon Slicer 


TWO MACHINES IN ONE/ 


HE only bacon slicer of its kind—that slices straight as 
well as on the bias. With this machine you can get 
exactly the uniform width slice of bacon you want regard- 
less of the thickness of your bacon. It shows more lean 
meat; slices down to the end of the belly. 


The “BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer is the modern way to 
get the most out of thin bellies and skips—up to 41% in- 
crease in width of slice, with no sacrifice of quality. Write 
for full information and price. 


JOHN E. SMITHS SONS CO. 
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BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 


Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 


YW Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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"THERE is a correct chain for every 
conveying, elevating, and power trans- 
mission service. As the pioneer manu- 
facturers of chains of this kind, we have 
developed a type to meet every re- 
quirement. Our experienced engineers 
are prepared to give you unbiased ad- 
vice on all chain, conveyor, and power 
transmitting applications. Whether 
your requirements are small or large— 
make use of our complete facilities 
and experience. Send for catalogs. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Equipment fot Handling 
Materials Mechanically and Transmitting Power Positively 


INDIANAPOLIS ~ CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO ~ TORONTO 
Offices in Principal Cities 


4914-D 
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THE SOLUTION TO EVERY SAUSAGE 
COOKING PROBLEM |g 











SEVEN MAJOR ADVANTAGES 


1. Cooks entire batch of sausage 
evenly, thoroughly, without variation. 
2. Actually costs much less and re- 
quires less time to operate. 3. Pro- 
duces a superior product with better 
flavor, appearance and quality. 4. Re- 
duces shrink—pays for itself! 5. De- 
livers clean, perfect product—no 
tangled, broken or burst sausage. 
6. Color can be applied at same time 
sausage is being cooked. No streaks, 
spots, irregularities. 7. Will be in- 
stalled on free trial! 


Write for free book giving full data 
on this famous machine! 


NEW 


LOW 
PRICES 


Prices on all 
JOURDAN 
Process Cook- 
ers have been 
radically re- 
duced! No sac- 
rifice in effi- 
ciency, economy 
or performance. 
Order now for 
great savings! 


JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER CO. 


814-832 West 20th Street 





JOURDAN 


PROCESS COOKER 


Manufactured under the following patents: No. 
1,690,449 dated Nov. 6, 1928, and No. 1,921,231 


Chicago, Illinois 


dated Aug. 8, 1933. Other Patents Pending? 

















Bliss Boxes Reduce Shipping Costs 


Because 


They use 11% to 20% less material. 


Their unique construction often permits use of lighter 
weights of board, which creates an additional sav- 
ing in cost of material. 


Freight costs are lower on account of lighter weight. 


Their reinforced corners make them the strongest fibre 
containers. 


They are easy and quick to assemble on Bliss equipment. 








Bliss Boxes are used by the millions for shipping fresh 
and smoked meats, pork loins, dressed poultry, lard, 


Bliss No. 4 Box 
butterine, soap powder, etc. 


Let us tell you more fully the advantages of packing and shipping your products in Bliss Boxes. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Bliss, Latham and Boston Wire Stitching and Adhesive Sealing Machinery for All Types of Fibre Containers 


CHICAGO 
117 W. Harrison St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
5th & Chestnut Sts. 


BOSTON 
185 Summer St. 


CLEVELAND 
1931 E. 61st St. 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
2082 Ry. Ex. Bidg. H. uy Brintnall Co. 


1 Clementina St. 
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Why “BOSS” Grinders Are Better 


EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 


1. All cast steel 
grinder parts. 


WRITE 


for our new 8-page 
bulletin describing 





New 
2. Safety Ring con- 
trol around cylinder. Featuring Cast No. 451 
8. Moisture proof Steel Cylinder and 
grease-sealed heavy- and Safety Ring No. 452 
— bearings * “BOSS” 
4. Oversize socket GRINDERS 
sega nig Learn the reason 
cast-iron, grease- 
packed housing. why 


“BOSS” Grinders 
are most efficient 
and economical to 
operate. 


5. Roller chain drive 
thru safety drive 
sprocket mounting, 
fully enclosed. 


6. Electrical control equipment mounted inside of 7. Tilting Hopper on cylinder for easy feeding and 
splash-proof cast-iron grinder base. cleaning. 


nae 2s Pv 





QAam SFA2H 





Featuring fully enclosed roller chain drive and safety Featuring grease-packed cast-iron housing around 
sprocket. Also sight-feed lubricator which provides socket shaft and magnetic starter in cast-iron splash- 
Proper lubrication for driving chain. proof housing. 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


= 3907-11 S. Halsted St. Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Week ending May 12, 1934 
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Sausage hanes rance 
as Attractive as a School 


Girl’s Complexion 


Legg’s FLAVCO Sausage Season- 
ings are ultra-modern and have been 
trade-tested. The appearance and fla- 
vor of sausages made with FLAVCO 
last for many days, having a strong 
sales appeal that attracts the ultimate 
consumer. 


Legg’s FLAVCO seasonings offer 
you Flavor . outstanding Sales 
Appearance . . . Individuality ... 
Uniformity ... Economy... which 
means profitable increasing sausage 
volume. FLAVCO is most econom- 
ical to use. Try it yourself. Put it 
through your own tests. Hang 
FLAVCO seasoned links in your cool- 
er. Cook and eat them. You be the 
judge. Free trial sample sent on re- 
quest. 


A. C. LEGG 


PACKING COMPANY, INC. 


Birmingham, Alabama 


World’s Largest Blenders of Pork 
Sausage Seasonings 

















e/P.Y? 
© Peacock Brand 


PACKINGHOUSE SPECIALTIES 





QUALITY 


IS ALWAYS 
IN STYLE 
WHEN 
YOUR 
SAUSAGE 
AND OTHER 
PROCESSED MEATS 
ARE PREPARED 
WITH 
PEACOCK BRAND 
PRODUCTS 


» W2 J. Stange Co. 


FOS > CHICAGO 
































from SCRAPPLE 


Scrapple costs little, sells 
fast, brings profits! Pro- 
duced with the Randall 
Scrapple Stirrer and Kettle, 
it can be made easily, 
quickly, profitably. Exclu- 
sive mechanical advan- 
tages. Write for details. 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 
Equipment for Sausagemakers 
331 N. Second St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Sy 


ADDED PROFITS | 
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United Sausage Molds 


Write for Stainless steel United Molds need no 
Sample & Prices} Tetinning, last many years! Patented 
opening device for speedy operation. 














UNITED STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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PROTECTION PAPERS 
FOR PACKERS 






GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
Crinkled 
Lard Liner 
Super Lard Liner 
WUN DER BAR GREASEPROOF 
WHITE OILED 
FREEZER BURN 
WET WAXED 
D-O-K 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. 


Parchment (Kalamazoo County) Michigan 


Week ending May 12, 1934 


EL CHAIRS 






aA.S 


AREN'T IN 








We've met up with some hard boiled Purchasing Agents 
in our time but we have yet to meet one in a business 
office who can hold a candle for cold blooded buying to 
the average housewife on a marketing expedition. 


Every day she judges your products, and ours, with the 
grim fatalness of a cat who has just found out how to open 
the canary's cage. 


It makes no difference how good your meats were when 
they left your docks—it's how good they are when they 
reach her table! 


Because some packers save at the spigot and forget the 
bunghole, the use of the wrong meat protection papers 
is costing millions of dollars in repeat sales, and good will 
beyond price. 


KVP is headquarters for meat protection papers. For 
twenty-five years we have lived packing house protection 
problems, every day and every hour. We invite you to 
make use of what we have learned. 
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Blades have 
2 Cutting 
Edges 














re 


Showing 
one blade 
detached 





THE 


"Phone: LAKeview 4325 


Send for Further Information and Price List 


SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES CO. 


2021 Grace Street Chas. W. Dieckmann, 


O. K. KNIFE—the PRACTICAL KNIFE 


That Requires No Grinding 
Suitable for ALL Makes and Styles of Grinder Plates 


The O. K. Knife holder is strong and durable—practically everlasting. 


The knife blades are made of tool steel and will hold their cutting 
edge twice as long as any other make. 


Chicago, Illinois 








The Man You Know 


Braun- 
cut” sage). AE 
Summer ~ 


Beware of products 
bearing similar name— 
enly H. J. Mayer makes 
the genuine H. J. Mayer 
products listed. 





THE FAVORITE 


SEASONING OF 
MEAT PACKERS 
EVERYWHERE 


The popularity of a prod- 
uct indicates its worth. 

H. J. Mayer Special Sau- 
sage Seasonings number 
among their users prominent 
packers everywhere — packers 
famous for the product they 
turn out, critical of the ingre- 
dients they use, proud of the 
sales they consistently main- 
tain. 

Use H. J. Mayer Special Sau- 
sage Seasonings and join the 
ranks of profit-wise producers. 

Samples and prices submitted. 
H. J. MAYER SPECIAL 
SAUSAGE SEASONINGS 
Join the LYONE Parade and make the 
Finest Sausage ever made with H. J. 

MAYE 


R NEW DEAL LYONE 
SEASONING 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S.Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Office: 


Windsor, Ont. 








Trolleys 


That “Troll 


23 4 2 & 7 
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**Hallowell” Trolleys, Hooks, ete. 


“Hallowell” Trolleys are far superior to those made 
in small local shops. 
First—the Wheel Flanges of the “Hallowell” are se 
much heavier that they won’t break out; he 
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61 || 39% 


being much larger won’t wear wobbly; besides, 


the pin has a square shoulder under the head so it 


can’t turn, wear and work loose—a feature being 


patented. 
Wheels have plain cores; self lubricating Bushings; 
or Roller Bearings. 
aoe “Hallowell” Trolleys last much longer, cost much 
ess. 


Fall Data in Bulletin 449 











JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 


BOX 550 


BRANCHES 
NEW YORK 





SAN FRANCISCO 
sT.LovIs 





STANDARD PRESSED STEEL C0] 











NEW SYSTEM 
Rotary Oven 


Burns Any Gas 


Produces Best Quality 
Loaves and Roasts at 
Lowest Fuel Cost. 





PRICES 
$300 Small 
$325 Medium 

$450 Large 


F.O.B. Factory 


Brand Bros., Inc. 


410 E. 49th 8St., New York City 


Made in Six Sizes 
36 loaves or 24 roasts 
60 loaves or 48 roasts 
90 loaves or 72 roasts 


Names of users and com- 
plete details on request. 





For Quality Meat 
Products 





KUTMIXER 














Write for 
circular 


THE HOTTMANN 
MACHINE CO. 
3325 ALLEN STREET 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HIBodo 


ONION & GARLIC 


POWDERS 


Full strength and flavor . ° 
uniform results every time. No 
unpleasant handling, peeling 
and grinding. Permits absolute 
control of flavor. Used by lead- 
ing packers and sausage manu- 
facturers with great success. 


VERGE 





PEELED PIMIENTO 


FLAKES 


Water, seeds and stems re- 
moved, after which pimiento is 
cut into tiny flakes. Delicious 
rich pimiento flavor ot 
bright red color. Far superior 
to other forms for meat loaf, 
sandwich spread, sausage or 
other specialties. Keep indef- 
initely. Cost less. 





MEAT LOAF 


Assortment of seven delicious. 
brightly colored vegetables in 
flake form. Adds to davor and 
appearance of meat loaf. Makes 
it a great summer ricnic spe- 

ty. More appetizing, more 
healthful, costs less. 





GREEN BELL 
PEPPER FLAKES 


ve time and trouble in prep- 
aration. Bright green color 
and full flavor of the fresh 
Product. Use in place of costly 
Pistachio nuts . . . and save 
the difference! Always avail- 
able at uniform price, 


Week ending May 12, 1934 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 





Vegetable Meat Loaf 


Many packers for three summers have made a vegetable meat loaf their 
most successful summer seller. Success of a combination of meat and 
vegetables in fancy specialties depends considerably on the care and prep- 
aration given the meat and vegetables by the manufacturer. 


Properly made, it is delicious, tender, and appealing because of the colorful 
blend of seven garden vegetables with their distinctive and fascinating taste. 


Taste appeal is accented by the carrots of golden orange color, blended with 
the deep red pimientos. These, contrasted with the delicate green of sweet 
bell peppers, plus the appearance and taste appeal of celery cuts, parsley, 
and tomatoes, make it the LOAF of loaves. 


It is easy to make this vegetable meat loaf delicious and uniform every time 
because the vegetable blend of flakes is standard in every carton. Think of 
the convenience in making a VEGETABLE LOAF when seven vegetables are 
always available and blended in correct proportions, all ready for use. 


Now is the time to “doll up" your plain meat loaf. Give your trade some- 
thing NEW—give your salesmen something different to talk about—give 
something NEW and health appealing to Mrs. Housewife for her family or 
guests. 


Order a trial case (25 Ibs.) on a satisfaction-quaranteed basis. We will send 
complete instructions and suggestions. 


EXCLUSIVE CALVEG SERVICE TO PACKERS BY THE FOLLOWING DISTRIBUTORS 


ATLANTIC COAST 
J. K. LAUDENSLAGER, Philadelphia 
MIDDLE WEST 
SOKOL & COMPANY, Chicago—JAS. H. FORBES TEA & 
COFFEE CoO., St. Louis—ASMUS BROS., Detroit—FRANK 
TEA & SPICE CO.,Cincinnati—CON YEAGER CO. , Pittsburgh 
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INVESTIGATEI 


THEURER Commercial Bodies 
combine appearance with utility. 
They carry a FULL pay-load be- 
cause dead weight is minimized. 
And they perform perfectly 
throughout their long life. Inves- 
tigate the features of THEURER 
Bodies — write for details! 


THEURER 


WAGON WORKS, Inc. 
Insulated and Refrigerated 
COMMERCIAL BODIES 
New York, N. Y. 

North Bergen, N. J. 





“Unexcelled 


for 
Results”’ 











Prepare for 
summer—install 
THEURER 
Icefin Units in 
your refriger- 
ated trucks. 
Low operating 
cost; many un- 
usual features. 


*SEASLIC” 


A name long and favorably known as 
The “Original Liquid 
Sausage Seasoning’’ 


We own the original formulas 
| We can reproduce your private formula 


GRIFFITH Makes 


The Ideal — Spices 


Liquid 





*IFFITH LABORATORIES 
“Atma 


The GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 
1415 West 37th Street Chicago, Illinois 


———ed 


‘RIFFITH LABORATORE 














| 

















PURE LARD 


Which Is Sweet and Stays Sweet 
That’s What You May 
Expect When Using 


INUCHAR 


THE SUPER ACTIVATED CARBON 
either in your rendering or refining 
process. Watch sweet pickle lard turn 
white and really sweet — like magic! 


Write for our little illustrated booklet which 
tells you all about this 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES COMPANY, INC. 


230 Park Avenue e 205 West Wacker Drive 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 
































All Types of Equipment 
for Packing Plants 


A complete line of steel equipment for the 
packing plant including curing tanks, belly 
The WEPSCO 
Catalog describing and illustrating this equip- 


boxes and all types of trucks. 


ment is yours for the asking. No obligation. 


WEPSCO 


STEEL 





















P RxojeseTen/S 


Subsidiary of 2824-2900 





WESTERN PIPE & € re) VERMONT ST. 
STEEL CO. OF : BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
CALIFORNIA PULIman 2206 
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We 


DON’T 
Condemn Fresh Pork 
to the Black Hole of Calcutta! 


You recall reading about the Black Hole of Calcutta— 








ES where 146 men were imprisoned in a chamber 20 feet square 
10i8 and 123 of them died over night. They perished for lack 
of air! 





PR Fresh air is far more important than is sometimes realized 
—even for the protection of fresh pork cuts. These meats 

ar must have ventilation through the pores of the paper in 
which they are wrapped; otherwise, they become soggy 

— and unappetizing, lose their color and freshness. 

H. P. S. White Oiled Loin Paper is the ideal paper for 

ont wrapping fresh pork, because it permits this necessary ven- 

tilation. Its pores are “free,” admitting the air and giving 

fullest protection to the meat wrapped in it. 

May we send you sufficient samples for conclusive tests in 

your own plant? 











H. P. SmitH PAPER COMPANY 


H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 West 37th St. "4 Chicago, Ill. 
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Quality Counts, 


Dependable Selection 
Uniform Quality 
Prompt Service 






MOURESACOMPA NN CHICAGO 


The National Provisioner 
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You Can’t Make a Profit on Sausage if 
You Don’t Know Your Costs 


This is the eighth in a series of discussions on 
“Sausage as an All-Year-Round Profit Maker.” 


ANUFACTURERS of sausage admit the 
M truth of the conclusions developed in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S survey of the sausage 
business. These are summed up in a single sen- 
» tence: 
Quality product and sound merchandising mean 
profitable volume. 


But—say too many of them—we can’t do it 
because of our competitors! 

As a matter of fact, many of those who complain 
are complained against. They are price cutters, 
they have no regard for quality, they do not adhere 
to fair trade practices, etc. 


What Is to Blame 

Why are they price cutters? 
Why do they violate good trade 
practices? Usually because they 
do not know their costs. If 
they knew costs there would be 
less price cutting. 

No man can carry on his 
business indefinitely at a loss. 
He knows it cannot be done. 
But many go on doing this very 
thing because they don’t know 
they are operating at a loss! 

Now, the man who knows his 
costs —not just thinks he 
knows them, but who actually 
has all necessary data—has a 


IT PAYS TO KEEP POSTED. 


good foundation on which to build his business. 

If he is making a good product, has an efficiently- 
managed plant, an overhead within reason, and a 
system of distribution that is efficient and econom- 
ical, he knows that no other firm can manufacture 
and sell the same grade of product at a lower price. 

The man who cuts the price under him is the 
man who is “putting something over” either on 
himself or on his customer. And he can’t hold his 
trade indefinitely. 


Costs Must Be Known 
The foundation on which all really successful 
sausage manufacturers must 
work is costs. Be these costs 
high or low, it is vital that they 
be known. 


But knowing the cost of meat 
going into a sausage is not 
enough. The manufacturer 
must know what his seasoning 
and casings or containers cost 
for each 100 lbs. of product. 
He must know his labor and 
overhead costs. He must know 
what yield he gets; his packag- 
ing costs, and what it is cost- 
ing him to sell. 


An important item in figur- 
ing these costs is that all meats 
and other ingredients be fig- 
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ured on the basis of replacements 
rather than on the actual cost of par- 
ticular ingredients. If this is done the 
price of the finished product will be 
more nearly in line with the current 
market for all meats than is possible 
otherwise. 


Types of Cost Forms. 


Some manufacturers use very simple 
cost test forms. When this is done they 
must be supplemented with another test 
for casings or containers and with a 
figure, checked frequently, on labor and 
overhead. 


Usually a cost account is kept on the 
different sized sausages—large, medium 
and small—as the smaller sizes carry a 
much heavier cost per pound of product. 

Cost tests should be run every so 
often and should always be run when 
the formula for product changes. Sea- 
soning costs are not large, ranging 
perhaps from 15¢ to 35c per hundred- 
weight of finished product. Casing 
costs, on the other hand, are one of the 
most important of all. 


A Typical Sausage Test. 


One method of figuring sausage cost 
is shown in the accompanying test card 
(No. 1), designed to enable the sausage 
manufacturer to figure his costs ac- 
curately and completely. In the opinion 
of many sausage manufacturers this 
method of determining costs is about 
as simple and accurate as can be 
devised. 





Sausage Test Card (No. 1) 


Weight 
lbs. 


Price 
perlb. Cost. 


Ingredients: 

















Total 
Net cost of ingredients 
Green weight 
Cool finished weight 
Selling shrink (weigh- 

ing, breakage, claims, 
etc., 5 per cent) 
Net sold weight 
Standard yield 
Costs Per Cwt.: 

Ingredients 

Casings 

Spices 

Supplies 

Labor 

Overhead 
Total Manufacturing Cost 
Cost to Sell 

Total Cost 
Prices O. K. 
Figured by 





| 
| 


| 
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Sales Price O. K. 
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Formula.—It is advisable whenever 
possible to have a formula in the hands 
of the sausage foreman calling for a 
standard block, or whatever the unit 
may be of any given sausage. This 
formula can be changed as found neces- 
sary. 


Ingredients.—The various ingredients 
in the particular sausage should be 
listed under the caption “ingredients,” 
together with the weight used, and 
priced at the cost of these ingredients 
in the sausage room. If trimmings are 
rehandled in any way before they are 
used, the expense incurred must be 
added to the cost of the ingredients. 


Green weight.—Green weight is se- 
cured by adding weights of ingredients 
used. 


Stuffed weight.—Stuffed weight is 
actual stuffed weight, with tare allow- 
ance for trucks and sticks. 


Finished weight.—Finished weight is 
the actual net weight of product ob- 
tained shortly after the sausage is fin- 
ished and pretty well cooled. 


Shrinkage.—In most establishments 
this finished weight is not realized in 
final sales, on account of loss through 
breakage, weighing in small drafts, 
natural shrinkage, returns, etc. 


It is therefore necessary to make 
actual tests as to the amounts of the 
various kinds of sausage actually billed 
out on a given test, which must be fol- 
lowed right through from the begin- 
ning. At times it may take two or three 
days before the entire batch of sausage 
is sold. But these tests, if once made 
properly, do not have to be repeated 
very frequently, unless the formula is 
changed. 


Depending upon the kind of sausage 
and the method of marketing, from 2 
to 6 per cent of the finished weight is 
lost in the actual billing to customers. 
It is therefore necessary to make a cer- 
tain percentage deduction from the fin- 
ished weight shown on the test card to 
arrive at the amount of sausage actu- 
ally sold. This is made under the cap- 
tion “shrink.” 

Sold weight.—This is the weight of 
product after proper shrink has been 
deducted. It represents the net quan- 
tity marketed and is the weight used 
in obtaining costs per cwt. 

Standard yield—A good yield for 
sausage with no binder is 106 per cent. 
It is interesting to compare the yield 
obtained on any specific test with what 
might be termed the standard yield for 
the same type of sausage, as based upon 
previous tests. This will act as a test 
against error in any given test. 

Ingredients per cwt.—Dividing sold 
weight into net ingredient cost gives 
the ingredient cost per cwt. 
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A SIMPLE TEST FORM (No. 2), 
The manufacturer using this sausage test 
form finds it necessary to supplement it 
with a form for casings costs, and with 
information from his administrative office 
as to the labor and overhead that must 
be charged. 

Casings per cwt.—This is arrived at 
by taking a certain number of sets, 
hanks, bundles or pieces of the various 
kinds of casings or containers of known 
cost, and following a batch of sausage 
on which these casings have been used 
right through to the final sold weight, 
so as to arrive at the full casing cost 
per cwt. 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—A detailed discus- 
sion on figuring casings costs will appear 
in a later issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. It should be combined 
with the information here given when 
figuring sausage costs. 

It must always be remembered that 
sold weight is the vital weight in the 
making of sausage tests. 

Spices per cwt.—This cost is obtained 
by dividing the total cost of the spices 
in the formula by the sold weight. It 
is generally uniform for all types of 
fresh sausage. 

Supplies per cwt.—By supplies is 
meant any additional wrapping, carton 
or box which is indispensable to the 
proper marketing of the commodity. 
This cost must include also the labor 
of packing. The cost of the. supplies 
used, divided by the shrunk weight of 
the sausage, will give the cost per cwt. 
of these direct supplies. 

Labor per cwt.—Labor may be fig- 
ured by using the heavy sausage as the 
unit of labor cost, charging medium 
kinds at twice this cost and small sau- 
sages at three times this cost. 

Thus, if the payroll in the factory is 
$800.00 per week and the production, 
figured on the basis of heavy product, is 
115,000 Ibs., the unit cost would be 69.5¢ 
per cwt. Medium product would cost 
twice this or $1.39 ‘per cwt., and the 
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small goods three times the unit cost 
or $2.08 per cwt. 

Factory overhead.—This includes in- 
direct labor, power and light, heat and 
refrigeration, maintenance, deprecia- 
tion, rent, taxes, insurance, interest and 
other general expenses. 

This, roughly, is an outline of the 
expenses to be figured on Sausage Test 
Card No. 1. 

Dangers in Cost Figuring. 


It is the general experience of sau- 
sage manufacturers that costs are 
almost invariably figured too low, as 
many items that should be included are 
overlooked. If they are not included a 
representative cost is not secured. 

In figuring overhead, the cost should 
be based on the actual tonnage handled 
rather than on an approximate tonnage 
or the amount the owner would like to 
see his factory handling. This point 
is sometimes overlooked, with the result 
that sausage costs in such plants are 
fictitiously low. If, for example, the 
costs are figured on 50,000 lbs. a week, 
and the plant is doing a volume of only 
40,000 Ibs., the costs are much lower 
than they should be. 


It is easy to see, therefore, what an 
important part cost finding plays in the 
successful conduct of any sausage busi- 
ness. 
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ANOTHER SAUSAGE COST CARD (No. 3). 


This form is somewhat more elaborate 
than Sausage Test Card No. 1 and pro- 
vides an additional column for “credits,” 
Such as meat that is not stuffed, etc. In 
connection with this form, also, a sepa- 
Tate cost card is kept on the casings. 
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Also, that a manufacturer may be 
guilty of some of the things he com- 
plains of in his competitor just because 
he does not keep accurate production 
cost records. 

oie 


FRESH MEAT PRICES HIGHER. 


Substantial increases in prices of most 
grades of beef and sharp increases in 
prices of dressed lamb featured the 
live stock and meat trade during April, 
according to the monthly review of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 
Prices of the grades and weights of 
cattle which supply the heavier cuts 


of beef, and prices of lambs moved up 
substantially. 


A comparison of prices of live stock 
at the present time with those of a 
year ago show that the heavier weights 
of cattle are from 28 to 48 per cent 
higher. All other grades of cattle also 
are somewhat higher than a year ago. 
Lambs are from 86 to 99 per cent high- 
er than they were a year ago at this 
time. 

Trade in pork and pork products in 
April was slow and prices of most pork 
products are a little lower now than 
they were a month ago, but are sub- 
stantially higher than a year ago. The 
export trade in pork meats was slow. 


Sausage Maker Who Knows 
Costs Can Meet Competition 


NLY recently a manufacturer in 

a large industrial city who had 
built up a good volume on high grade 
product—and who was getting a price 
that gave him a reasonable margin of 
profit—somewhat higher than the level 
prevailing for so-called quality product, 
was faced with the possibility of losing 
one of his largest customers. 

This customer, buyer for a number of 
stores, had been handling his sau- 
sage for some time. In that period 
the volume of sales had shown a steady 
upward trend, and at the time under 
discussion was more than double what 
it had been when the manufacturer first 
took on this business. 

One day this buyer appeared in the 
office of the manufacturer and said: 
“Bill, I’m afraid I’m going to have to 
take my sausage business away from 
you.” 

“What’s the reason?” Bill asked. 

“Well,” said the buyer, “the salesman 
for the Blank Company tells me he can 
sell me sausage 2c a pound under what 
you are asking. And you know these 
days that is too much to lose on a 
pound of sausage.” 


What the Chart Showed. 


Pointing to the chart on the wall 
which showed how the volume of the 
buyer’s company had increased since 
doing business with them, Bill said: 

“Take a look at that. You see where 
your volume was when you took on our 
product, and you see where it is now. 
Do you want to go back to that volume 
for the sake of 2c a pound?” 

“But,” said the buyer, “our volume 
of sausage now is large and there is 
no danger of going back to it. Any- 
way, I would like to try this sausage 
and if I find it does not go well with 
the trade, I’ll be back with you.” 


“Oh, no, you won’t,” said Bill. “Once 


you drop our line you are out of it 
entirely. We won’t take you on again, 
and we will not hesitate to make capi- 
tal out of what has happened. 


“Now do what you want. Either hold 
on to a good volume of business at a 
higher price, or take on a lower priced 
sausage and run the chance of losing 
your volume. Your 2c a pound differ- 
ence won't do you much good when 
your volume is cut in half.” 


He Knew His Costs. 


He did not lose this buyer. But he 
has been careful at all times to keep a 
chart of each of his customers—that is, 
customers of any size—so as to be pre- 
pared to show them just what his sau- 
sage has done for them. 

How could this manufacturer be so 
certain? 

The answer is because he knew what 
it cost him to make good sausage and 
he knew that his competitor could not 
make that grade of sausage and sell it 
for the price asked. 


He knew, also, that not nearly so 
much sausage is bought on the basis 
of price (regardless of quality) as a 
good many manufacturers and sellers 
think. He knew the trade he sought 
was a trade that wanted a sausage 
made from good meat cuts, and that 
such sausage cannot sell for less than 
the meat ingredients going into its 
manufacture. . 

He realized that there is another 
trade—a trade that has a very limited 
pocketbook, and that must buy the best 
it can for the money available. 

It is this trade that buys the sausage 
made from the better of the meat prod- 
ucts. This can be good sausage, as the 
materials going into*it are wholesome 
and fresh, but it does not have the same 
quality as sausage made from the best 
cuts of meat. 
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EAT packing profits for the last 

three or four years have been 
nothing to “write home about.” Even 
allied lines distributed by packers have 
not bought many yachts or Rolls 
Royces. 

But—and this is worth the attention 
of every meat packer—letters to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER (as a result of 
its recent survey on this subject) in- 
dicate that packers are more often sat- 
isfied with the allied lines they carry 
than with competitive market condi- 
tions in the meat trade. 

In a number of cases reported the 
only profit a packer had to show was 
the modest profit made on allied lines. 

The dairy and poultry products trade 
has been passing through the darkest 
hour it ever has known. And yet a 
majority of packers handling butter, 
cheese and eggs give these products a 
vote of confidence as “satisfactory.” 


Packers in Produce Lines. 

That modest term is rather eloquent 
of the position that meat packers have 
attained in the produce trade. It be- 
comes increasingly clear that the nat- 
ural equipment and the outlets of a 
meat packer give him a peculiar ad- 
vantage in the merchandising of care- 
fully-graded high-quality produce. 

Lower tonnage items carrying a gross 
profit margin of 15% to 20%, with 
neither shrink nor loss to the packer, 
were reported by some firms that have 
mastered the art of specialty selling. 

These were largely companies with 
a high standing for quality. in their 
meat lines, and from whom retailers 
feel they may buy a new specialty 
product with perfect confidence. 


Experience with Allied Lines. 
Among reports received in this sur- 
vey during the last ten days the vote 
on satisfaction with allied lines is in- 

dicated by the following examples: 


PACKER A.—Produce has been fairly 
Satisfactory recently. Close selling 
competition. 


PACKER B.—AIl of these lines have 
been quite satisfactory. 


PACKER C.—We have found produce 
satisfactory. 


PACKER D.—Seven allied lines—one 
unsatisfactory. 


PACKER E.—Satisfactory in reference 
to handling, but on account of close 
competition are not big money-makers. 
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Third of a series of discussions 
by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on what lines of food products a 
meat packer may properly and 
profitably add to his business. 








PACKER F.—Dry grocery items unsat- 
isfactory; others O.K. 

PACKER G.—Handle as near a full 
line as possible. 

PACKER H.—Have found all items 
satisfactory except a few that we have 
culled out. 

PACKER J.—Some of the lines always 
make a profit. Individual items some- 
times subject to bad matket conditions. 

PACKER K.—Some satisfactory and 
large in volume; others require wider 
margin on account of slow turnover. 

PACKER L.—AIl of them satisfactory. 

PACKER M.—All O.K. except some 
dried sausages, pickles and certain jar 
foods. 

PACKER N.—Produce no profit or ac- 
tual loss for last two years. 

PACKER 0.—We are slowly adding 
new lines. 

PACKER P.—If we had to depend on 
allied lines we would starve to death. 








That Indecent Word 
“Sidelines” 


Some packers who have made 
a substantial profit on legitimate 
allied products have reported 
very favorably in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER survey, but have re- 
ferred to these profit items as 
“sidelines.” 

It is not a good idea to give a 
dog a bad name, especially if it 
happens to be the watch dog for 
the black ink on the books at the 
end of the year! 

That is the reason THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER has been 
urging that allied lines with real 
future be placed in the hands of 
some young executive, who will 
not look upon them as “side- 
lines,” but as his main business. 











More Meat Packers Report That Allied 
Lines Are Sources of Profit 


PACKER Q.—We find them all satis. 
factory. 

PACKER R.—Our experience in the 
produce business has been unsatisfag. 
tory. 

PACKER S.—We have found them all 
satisfactory. 

PACKER T.—Our arrangement has 
been very satisfactory. We are adding 
a new line. 


Would Welcome Suggestions, 


These reports do not fully reflect the 
interest displayed in a large number 
of two- and three-page letters received 
on this subject since the first article of 
this series appeared. Some of the other 
statements may be of interest. 


“If we are not asking too much we 
would like you to suggest other lines 
that we could handle,” asks one packer. 

‘“‘We have handled as jobbers numer- 
ous items, in addition to the regular 
line of packinghouse products, practi- 
cally ever since we have been in busi- 
ness. And have always found the sale 
and distribution of these items to be 
profitable,” writes another. 

“If a packer operates his own deliy- 
ery at a distance, various bulky and 
heavy items can be sold at a good profit 
whose freight, truck or express cost, 
according to published tariff rates, 
would prove absolutely prohibitive,” 
says another. 


Going at It Cautiously. 

“We very much appreciate the arti- 
cles you have been running with refer- 
ence to outside lines,” writes another 
packer. “We have worked on them for 
a long while. 

“We will add to our outside items 
right along, but the additions will be 
slow. We will get pretty well grounded 
on one item before we take on another 
one. For it is not our intention to take 
on hard-selling side-lines which would 
take too much effort away from the 
selling of our own main line. That 
feature has to be watched quite care- 
fully.” 

Some of the major administrative 
problems and some of the trade rela- 
tionships involved in the handling of 
allied lines are intelligently presented 
in the following letter from a Southern 
packer: 


Sales and Operating Problems. 


“This is a local problem. If a packer 
is in a town or territory where there 
are aggressive distributors and jobbers 
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handling an advertised product, he will 
find it not so rosy to try to sell a line 
not established, especially if he relies 
on his own salesmen to put it over as a 
side effort. 

“If a packer is offered the distribu- 
torship of a real solid product it is gen- 
erally because of his financial rating 
and his delivery facilities. 

“Remember, I am speaking of the 
situation through this part of the coun- 
try We have tried to sell almost 
everything under the sun. Today our 
side-lines consist of shortening, cheese, 
butter, eggs, mayonnaise, mustard, 
pickles—and now we are selling beer! 

“In our own organization we have 
never been able to give these side lines’ 
the real sales effort that a live distribu- 
tor handling the item alone could do. 
Still, we have exclusive sales rights in 
our territory on three or four items. 


Packer Preferred to Jobber. 


“We insist that our salesmen push 
our own products at all times, and 
sometimes I have my doubts whether 
we should handle so many of these side 
line items. Some call for a different 
type of warehouse space, larger trucks, 
additional financing and bookkeeping 
and we get only the sales profit, which 
at times is narrow. 








Allied Lines Not All 
a Bed of Roses 


Every business has its own 
problems, and its trials and tribu- 
lations. No allied line is an ex- 
ception. When THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER calls attention to the 
remarkable progress some com- 
panies have made in rounding out 
their business to a complete per- 
ishable food line it does not wish 
to urge every packer to jump into 
trades for which he has neither 
experience nor aptitude. 

* * ok 


In later issues some of the 
problems and difficulties of han- 
dling allied lines will be discussed 
in detail. 








“Jobbers through our immediate sec- 
tion have been hard hit for the past 
two years, due to chain store growth 
and the depression, and we have been 
selected as distributors by several man- 
ufacturers, and we have been fairly 
successful. If, on the other hand, the 
territory was being worked aggressive- 
ly by strongly-intrenched jobbers. we 
would not have been offered the items 


Week ending May 12, 1934 


in the first place, and if we should have 
taken on a secondary brand no doubt 
our returns would not have justified the 
expense and effort. 


“The thought I am trying to get over 
is that it is strictly a problem for each 
packer to decide after investigation. 
We have.tried several side lines that 
we had to discontinue, such as soap, 
syrup, canned meats and a line of fancy 
cheese. We found we were trying to 
sell unknown and unadvertised products 
against the leaders in their field. We 
were glad to close these items out at 
cost or a loss. 

Whose Brands to Handle. 


“In regards to brands, we have been 
successful in handling the manufactur- 
er’s brands. We have never handled 
one of these allied items under our own 
brand. We cash in on the manufactur- 
er’s advertising. As a rule most of 


them furnish placards, streamers, win- 
dow displays, specialty men and what 
not. As this is done in a national way, 
the cost to them is nominal, whereas 
for the same results, the cost would be 
prohibitive to us if we put out our own 
brands.” 


discussion of the handling by meat 
packers of allied lines will be continued in 
later issues of THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER. 


iliac 
FINE CODE VIOLATORS. 


Two NRA code violators were fined 
in U. S. courts recently, one receiving 
a penalty of $1,500 and the other of 
$750. The heavier penalty was imposed 
on a company for violating for three 
days the machine limitation hours of 
the cotton textile code and the other for 


operating machinery more than the 
limits fixed under the rayon code and 
for working employes longer than the 
period per day fixed by the code. 


Cattle Producer Sees Chain Store 
Effect on Distribution 


UOTING from the report of a 

Western cattle man who recently 
looked over meat distribution in East- 
ern consuming centers, the Omaha 
“Journal-Stockman” calls attention to 
his belief that chain stores control the 
retail meat trade in some of these 
centers. 


Visiting the distributing plant of a 
large chain which confines its operation 
to 480 stores in the New England terri- 
tory, Russell Thorp in “Cow Country” 
is quoted as saying: 

“The distributing organization is said 
to be the most efficient system in the 
United States, and from the demonstra- 
tion there I do not doubt the statement. 


“We found that this chain organiza- 
tion, as well as others, handles a great 
amount of beef, as well as other meats, 
during the week, requiring certain 
standards for the trade, and they are 
a decided factor in buying. They buy 
the carcasses and put the various cuts 
out to their retail stores at prices rang- 
ing, according to the cut, from 7 cents 
a pound up to 68 cents a pound for the 
choicest cuts. 


“They cure pork, smoke hams, manu- 
facture sausage; in fact, they are con- 
ducting a wholesale butcher business, 
carryinggout all the details of proces- 
sing with the exception of the killing 
of the animals. Along with the distri- 
bution of finished meats, smoked meats 
and a tremendous amount of fish, they 
handle all conceivable items of gro- 
ceries, such as dried fruits, fresh vege- 
tables, canned goods, etc. All this pro- 
duce is loaded in trucks and delivered 


without delay to the various chain 
stores. 


“After viewing the distributing pro- 
cess, it was very evident that four big 
packers are seriously handicapped under 
the consent decree. We did not have to 
be told that the packers are very seri- 
ously concerned that they may have the 
same privilege, and it was the unani- 
mous opinion of all the members of the 
party that this consent decree should be 
modified or abolished in order to permit 
the packers to distribute products, in- 
cluding dairy products, butter, etc., the 
same as the chain store, and also enable 
them to distribute meats. 


Packers Are Handicapped. 


“It was quite apparent to us that the 
packers were distributing fresh meats 
on a very close margin. For instance, 
if the retail price of fresh beef was 
advanced 2 cents a pound, the chains, 
as well as other retail distributors, 
would throw their efforts toward dispos- 
ing of fish, as well as breakfast foods, 
etc. We visited the fishing docks and 
there saw large trawlers coming in with 
tons of fish, selling as low as 1 cent a 
pound. 


“The trip was very instructive and 
valuable, as it enabled us to get an 
insight on the eastern distribution, of 
which practically none of us had any © 
idea. It was very apparent that the 
cost of distribution is, if anything, on 
the increase, owing to the various 
ramifications necessary to get the prod- 
ucts into the hands of the consumers. 
This is a situation that should be inves- 
tigated.” 
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IRE cost is one of the chief 
expenses of operating the 
plant motor truck fleet. 


It may be reasonable or it may 
be excessive, depending in some 
measure at least on effort made to 
get from each tire maximum mile- 
age built into it by the manufac- 
turer. 


The packer’s cost for tire re- 








RUINED BY SPEED AND HEAT. 
Above is an inside blowout; below, an 


outside blowout. These failures were 
brought about by sustained high speed 
or overload. 

Such operating conditions develop ex- 
cessive heat and build up the air pres- 
sure. The heat weakens the tire, while 
the increased pressure stretches. the 
fabric so tightly that it can not flex nor- 
mally. The result is a large blowout. 


placement usually is great enough 
to justify some sort of an accurate 


record of the service rendered by 
each tire. 


Tire Records Important 
Such a record serves two pur- 
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RESULTS OF OVERLOADING. 


Here is an example of uneven tread wear. On 
the under-inflated or overloaded tire the shoul- 
ders are subjected to a wiping motion, and at each 
revolution the tread rubber is scuffed off at the 
At the right is shown how a tire 


shoulders. 
wears when overloaded. 
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Truck Tire Expense Can Be Cut 
With Proper Control Methods 


poses. First, it is convincing evi- 
dence when application is made to 
the manufacturer for refund on 
defective tires. Second, tire rec- 
ords over a period of years help 
purchasing departments in im- 
proving tire purchasing practices 
and in reducing tire expense. 


A tire record should contain the 
tire number, date it was placed in 
service, dates on which it was re- 
moved and reason for removal, 
date it went back into service, 
speedometer readings each time it 
is removed from the wheel and re- 
placed in service, date it was dis- 
carded, and total number of miles 
operated. 


The careless truck driver can do much 
to shorten the life of a tire. 


Brakes should be kept in order and 
properly adjusted. It is particularly 
important that they exert the same 
pressure on each wheel to prevent lock- 
ing. Locking a wheel when the truck 


is in motion is destructive to treads. 
Sudden stops should be avoided when- 


ever possible. Maximum acceleration 
in starting and high speed around 
curves take miles from tire life. 


Causes of Tire Failure. 


Drivers should be instructed to use 
care not to run over broken glass in the 
streets, to prevent curb scuffing, and 
not to run in the car tracks. Skid 
chains should be of the proper size, and 
particularly they should not fit too 
snugly. A tight chain will cause rapid 
tire wear. 

While careless driving may cause con- 
siderable unnecessary tire expense, it is 
doubtful if it is the most important 


will 
matching. 


bring about the same result as 





factor contributing to higher tha, 
necessary tire expense. Tire manufae. 
turers and tire experts are unanimoyg 
in their opinions that there are three 
outstanding reasons for premature tire 
failure. These are: 


1—Overloading of trucks and tires, 

2—Underinflation. 

3—Overinflation. 

If more attention were given to these 
features of truck operation, tire many. 
facturers say, tire costs could be gr 
reduced. The entire problem of. reduc. 
ing tire costs would seem to be, there. 
fore, a little better control over the 
truck operators and more care to see 
that the tires are not abused in service, 


Results of Overloading. 


A tire is built to withstand a certain 
maximum load. The packer should 





RESULT OF MISALIGN- 
MENT. 


The tread of this tire was 
literally scraped off by being 
placed on a wheel that was 
out of line and did not re- 
volve at right angles to the 
axle. Note the feather edge 
on one side of the tire as 
indicated by the arrow. 


know the load each size of tire he uses 
is built to carry. This information may 
be had from the tire dealer or manv- 
facturer. Overloading a tire causes 
excessive strains in cords and carcass, 
excessive flexing and overheating, which 
in turn lead to premature breaks and 
blowouts. 





DUAL TIRES SHOULD BE PROPERLY MATCHED. 


Tires at the left are improperly matched; those at 
the right are properly matched. 

The illustration at the right shows both tires car- 
rying an equal share of the load. Unequal inflation 


improper 
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CROWNED ROADS DID THIS. 


When trucks equipped with dual tires 
are used on crowned roads, or insuffi- 
cient load is carried to spring the axle, 
most of the weight is thrown on the 
inside tire, causing it to be overloaded. 
This results in an unnatural wiping of 
the inside shoulders and leads to a 
preaking down of the fabric and prema- 
ture failure. 


In one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions is shown just what occurs when 
tires are overloaded or under-inflated. 
The shoulders are subjected to a wiping 
motion, and at each revolution of the 
wheel a portion of the tire tread is 
scuffed off at the shoulder. The result 
is pictured in the tire at the right in 
this illustration. 


The result of under-inflation on a tire 
is similar to that of overloading. In 
this case—also true when a tire is over- 
loaded—the side wall is squeezed out- 
ward, turning the shoulder of the tread 
down against the road and bringing 
wear on a portion of the tire not built 
to stand this abuse. 


Improper loading of trucks may have 
the same effect on tires as overloading. 


It is not infrequent to see the greater 
portion of a load put at the rear of the 
truck body, so as to make unloading 
easier. This, of course, brings undue 
strains on the rear tires. Whenever pos- 
sible the heavier portions of a load 
should be placed well toward the front 
of the truck body and the lighter ma- 
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terials in the rear. 
load on the tires. 


Many tires are wrecked by over-infla- 
tion. An air pressure greater than the 
tire is built to withstand also causes 
undue strains in the tire carcass 
whether or not the truck is loaded. 
When the truck is loaded the strains, of 
course, are increased and the life of the 
tire shortened. 


This equalizes the 


Proper Rim Size Important. 


Rims of improper size are the cause 
of countless tire failures. A _ tire 
mounted on too small a rim cannot get 
the rim support necessary, and is very 
liable to break at the shoulder, due to 
excessive flexing. 


Dual tires should be matched prop- 
erly. If two tires of uneven wear are 
to be used together, the tire showing 
the greatest wear should be placed on 
the inside, never on the outside. Dual 
tires should be inflated evenly. When 
one tire carries less air pressure than 
another the wear effect is the same as 
improper matching. 

It has been the practice of many 
truck operators when one tire on a dual 
wheel wears more than another to re- 
duce the air pressure in the tire show- 
ing the most wear. The idea seems to 
be that the worn tire is taking more 
than its share of the load, and that by 
reducing the pressure the load between 
the two tires can be equalized. 

The advisability of this practice is 
questioned by the tire manufacturer. 
Most manufacturers warn against it. 
Even if the loads on the tires are equal- 
ized by reducing the pressure in the one 
showing the greatest wear, the one 
having the less pressure is subjected to 
more flexing and heating. 

Wrong Wheel Alignment. 

Wheels out of alignment cause high 
tire expense. The tread on a tire is 
sometimes literally scraped off when on 
a wheel that it not in line, resulting in 
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EFFECT OF OVERLOADING ON TIRES. 
This load and service diagram illustrates the effect of overloading on the ultimate 


Service of a pneumatic tire. 


For example, a tire would give 100 per cent or normal 


Service if its rated carrying capacity is not exceeded. However, if overloaded 20 per 


cent, it will give only 70 per cent normal service, etc. 


The total mileage obtainable is 


dependent also upon other operating conditions, such as speed, road surfaces, braking, 
alignment of wheels, inflation and proper repairs. 
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EXCESSIVE FEXING DID THIS. 


At the left is shown an upper side wall 
or shoulder break; at the right is a lower 
side wall break. Air pressures should be 
checked frequently. These fabric breaks 
are the direct result of excessive flexing 
and heating produced by overloading or 
under inflation. For best results trucks 


should be equipped with tires large 
enough to carry the load. 
a feather edge on one side. Wheels 


should be checked at least four or five 
times a year for alignment. 


Air pressures should be checked at 
least once a week, to avoid over-infia- 
tion and under-inflation. 


Cuts should be repaired promptly; 
moisture in the cords sometimes causes 
them to go to pieces comparatively 


quickly. 
wee 
CORN-BELT HOG CROP LESS. 


Up to April 30 more than a million 
farmers had signed contracts to reduce 
their hog and corn crops according to 
the AAA. Iowa had the largest num- 
ber of the 1,111,160 signatures, totaling 
170,000 with Illinois second with a total 
of around 125,000, Missouri 105,000, 
Nebraska 85,000, Indiana 80,000, Min- 
nesota 80,000, Kansas 75,000, Ohio 60,- 
000 and South Dakota 57,200. Thus it 
will be seen that Corn-Belt farmers are 
actively participating in the reduction 
campaign. The adjustment program 
for corn and hogs involves benefit pay- 
ments up to $350,000,000 to cooperating 
farmers, part of which will be paid 
within the next few months. Already 
checks totaling nearly $50,000 were 
sent to one county in Iowa before the 
end of April. 


+f 
FEBRUARY MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally-inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption during Feb- 


ruary, 1934, with comparisons, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Thosteniaben: 
Consumption Per capita 
Ibs. Ibs. 


BEEF AND VEAL. 


February, 1934 ........ 439,000,000 3.5 

February, 19383 ........ 344,000,000 2.7 
PORK (Inc. Lard). 

February, 1934 ........ 512,000,000 4.1 

February, 1933 ........ 524,000,000 4.2 


8 
a 
8 
3 
3 
be 


February, 
February, 1933 


eee coewe 52,000,000 

TOTAL MEATS. 
February, 1934 ...... 1,000,000, 000 7.9 
February, 1983 ...... 919,000,000 7.3 











Reason for Variation in Prices 





of Livestock and of Meat 


HY is there a variation in the 

proportionate prices of meat 
sold retail and wholesale and those 
which producers receive for their live 
animals? 


If there is a substantial increase in 
retail and wholesale meat prices, why 
is not the increase in price per pound 
for livestock as great? 


Also, price paid for hogs has fallen 
much lower since the war in proportion 
to that paid for beef cattle. 


What are the answers? 


These questions and others were dis- 
cussed and explained by E. A. Cudahy, 
jr., president of the Cudahy Packing 
Co., and vice chairman of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, in the Live 
Stock and Meat Forum broadcast on 
Sunday afternoon, May 6. The in- 
quirer in this broadcast was Clifford 
Gregory, editor of “The Prairie 
Farmer.” 


These broadcasts, of which this was 
the sixth, are conducted by the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers and 
may be heard each Sunday afternoon 
over the National Broadcasting System. 


Mr. Cudahy opened the broadcast as 
follows: 


Mr. CuDAHY: I am glad to have an 
opportunity to talk to the producers of 
live stock and to discuss our problems 
with Mr. Gregory. I hope that we may 
all bear in mind constantly the dignity 
and the importance of our job—fur- 
nishing the food which helps to keep 
our nation strong and well—probably 
the most important food on the Ameri- 
can menu. ; 

Mr. Grecory: I agree with you 
heartily, Mr. Cudahy. But I have 
thought many times about the returns 
which live stock producers get for their 
work, and I’ll have to admit that I have 
wished many times that raising live 
stock was a better way of making 
money than it is. 

Mr. CuDAHY: Well, I expect that 
every individual in the country has 
wished during the past four years that 
he = get a better return for his 
work. 


Why the Difference in Prices. 
Mr. GREGORY: Yes, the live stock 
producers haven’t been alone in their 
difficulties. However, I think live stock 
prices have gone down more, propor- 
tionately, than most other commodities. 
One of the folks who has been listen- 
ing to the Live Stock and Meat Forum 
_ asked a question right along that 
ine. 

Edward S. Kennedy of Kansas City, 
Missouri, has sent in a question to the 
Forum. He says that during the first 
nine months of 1938, prices of hogs 
were 46 per cent lower than they were 
for the average of 1909-1914, and that 
prices of beef cattle were only 20 per 
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cent lower. Mr. Kennedy would like 
to know why prices have changed to 
that degree, and also would like to 
know why one commodity is more than 
40 per cent lower, and the other com- 
modity is only about 20 per cent lower 
than they were before the war. Can 
you answer Mr. Kennedy’s question, Mr. 
Cudahy? 

Mr. CupDAHy: Yes, I think I can. 
The price situation in cattle or hogs is 
dependent upon two things—the pur- 
chasing power of consumers, which 
regulates the demand for beef or pork, 





EXPLAINS VARIATION IN PRICES. 


E. A. Cudahy, jr. president of The 
Cudahy Packing Co. and vice chairman of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
explained in the Sunday afternoon broad- 
cast on May 6 the reason the price paid 
for livestock does not increase in the 
same proportion as the price of meat to 
the consumer. 


and the available supply of cattle or 
hogs which yield that meat. If demand 
were to remain constant, the change 
in prices would be in close ratio to 
changes in supply. Actually, since the 
period Mr. Kennedy mentioned, 1909 to 
1914, there have been big changes in 
both demand and supply. 

In the nine months of 1933, to which 
Mr. Kennedy referred, prices of cattle 
were higher than prices of hogs—a con- 








Frank A. Hunter, president, 
Hunter Packing Co., East St. 
Louis, Iill., will be the neat 
speaker on the Livestock and 
Meat Forum. Mr. Hunter will 
broadcast at 3:00 and again at 
3:15 p. m. central daylight sav- 
ing time, Sunday, May 13, over 
the National Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 




















—a 


Two Radio Programs 


At the present time the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers 
is sponsoring two experimental 
radio programs—one for livestock 
producers in the Corn Belt, and 
the other for consumers in Chi- 
cago and east of Chicago. 

The purpose of the program di- 
rected to producers is to bring 
directly to the attention of pro- 
ducers of livestock some of the 
problems with which the packing 
industry is faced, and to explain 
some of the points on which pro- 
ducers have been misinformed, or 
on which they have lacked ac- 
curate information. 

The primary purpose of “The 
Romance of Meat,” the program 
directed to consumers, is to show 
the important place which the 
meat packing industry holds in 
the United States, and to portray 
the service which the industry 
renders to the public. 

















dition brought about because the sup- 
plies of pork on the domestic market 
were relatively greater than the sup- 
plies of beef. However, since 1914, 
there have been many times when this 
situation was reversed. For example, 
the average price of hogs was higher 
than the average price of beef cattle 
in 1928, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 30. 

Mr. GREGORY: I believe that answers 
a part of Mr. Kennedy’s quest‘on, but 
what do you have to say about the 
reasons why prices of both cattle and 
hogs are lower than they were in 1909 
to 1914? 

Mr. CuDAHy: I can give Mr. Ken- 
nedy an answer to that. In 1913, for 
example, as nearly as we can tell from 
figures which are available, the aver- 
age price of pork at retail was about 
10 per cent higher than the retail 
prices of beef. In 1988, the retail price 
of beef was from 10 to 20 per cent 
greater than the retail price of pork. 
Consumers were willing to pay that 
much more for beef than they were for 
pork in 1933. 


Mr. GrRecoRY: Well, Mr. Cudahy, 
why did you have to put all meat prices 
down to such low figures in 1933? 

Mr. CUDAHY: Why did we put meat 
prices down, Mr. Gregory? We didn’t 
put them down. Why, we hired the 
best meat salesmen we could get, and 
our salesmanagers worked day and 
night, just trying to keep those prices 
from going down. 


Consumer Makes Prices. 
They went down because people 
didn’t have the money to pay the prices 
for meat that they had been paying. 
In spite of the best efforts the packing 
industry could make to keep prices of 
meat from dropping, we went through 
a period of three years or more i 
which month after month we saw the 
value of our cured meats decline from 
the time we put them into cure and 
the time we took them out—and fresh 
meats were dropping, too. 
Producers and packers couldn’t do 
anything about it, Mr. Gregory. It was 
(Continued on page 36.) 
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Industries Under AAA Oppose 


More Power 


OPOSED amendments to the 

Agricultural Adjustment Act were 
the subject of hearings this week be- 
fore the Senate committee on agricul- 
ture at Washington. 


Sponsored by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace to clarify the language 
of the act and to define more clearly 
the powers given him under it, he char- 
acterizes them as “rather mild, innocu- 
ous amendments clearing up certain 
legal points and making it possible to 
handle specialty crops to a little better 
advantage.” 


Representatives of various industries 
affected by the act did not agree with 
him, and appeared to oppose the 
amendments. 


Designed to set forth more clearly 
what he believes to have been the intent 
of Congress to give the Secretary of 
Agriculture the power to enter into 
necessary marketing agreements, and to 
enforce them promptly through accom- 
panying licenses, in commenting on the 
need for their passage Mr. Wallace 
said: 

Why He Wants the Power. 


“Our experience has demonstrated 
that we cannot expect marketing agree- 
ments, designed to benefit thousands of 
farmers, to be entered into unless those 
whom we ask to sign up are convinced 
that the government will be able to 
compel speedy compliance on the part 
of the minority who fail or refuse to 
sign. 

“I ask Congress to consider,” he said, 
“the deplorable consequences that would 
ensue if, after Congress has adjourned, 
the lower courts, because of ambiguities 
in the act, were to refuse to decree or 
greatly delay enforcement of our 
agreements and licenses, and compel us 
to wait either the tedious processes of 
appeal or the next session of Congress.” 


The Secretary expressed the belief 
that the agricultural policies of the ad- 
ministration should be dominated by the 
direct needs and welfare of farmers, 
not by the indirect interest of proces- 
sing, distributing or dealer enterprises. 


In a second statement before the 
committee the Secretary referred to a 
meeting of “certain large distributors, 
processors and handlers of farm prod- 
ucts,” at the Chicago stockyards re- 
cently, “determined upon an organized 
movement to oppose the amendments, 
to delay them and block their enact- 
ment at this session of Congress.” He 
felt that this and other developments 
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for Its Head 


indicated that the enactment of the 
amendments “has now become a matter 
of increased importance to large num- 
bers of farmers in many branches of 
agriculture.” 

Opponents of the amendments declare 
their principal feature to be an extreme 
extension of licensing powers conferred 
upon the Secretary by the adjustment 
act. Many industries had representa- 
tives before the committee to protest 
against placing so much power in the 
hands of a federal official. 


Packers State Their Views. 


Meat packing interests were repre- 
sented by president Wm. Whitfield 
Woods of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, and by packers from 
various parts of the country, including 
president W. H. Wells of the Carstens 
Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash., and gen- 
eral manager G. L. Childress of the 
Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex. 

In opening his statement Mr. Woods 
denied knowledge of any collusion be- 
tween processors and distributors to 
oppose the bill or delay action on it. 





SPEAKS FOR SMALL PACKER. 


G. L. Childress, head of the Houston 
Packing Co., tells how power Wallace 
asks for would harm those he does not 
want injured. 
He disclaimed in behalf of the packers’ 
committee any attitude of attack on the 
agricultural adjustment act itself, 
though they were opposed to the amend- 
(Continued on page 24.) 


Says Small Packer Might Be Wiped Out 


G. L. Childress, general manager of 
the Houston Packing Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex., said his company was owned 
independently of any other packing 
company, and the plant had been oper- 
ated under the present ownership for 
the past 37 years. 


“T am entirely in sympathy with the 
purposes of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration and the desire of 
our President, Congress and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to restore normal 
economic conditions,” said he, “and we 
have been cooperating fully with all 
the programs that have been put into 
effect under the recovery acts. As the 
active operating executive of a business, 
I realize that it is easy to criticize and 
difficult to apply effective remedies in 
certain situations. May I also say that 
although I differ in opinion with the 
Secretary of Agriculture on some of the 
surplus reduction programs, I know 
there has been some progress made 
toward recovery. 

“Under section 8 (3) of the law as it 
exists today the Secretary has power 
to issue licenses subject to such terms 
and conditions as may be necessary to 
eliminate unfair practices that tend to 
prevent restoration of normal economic 
conditions. While under the law he has 
power to eliminate only unfair trade 


practices, which I agree should be elim- 
inated, section 2 of this bill, amending 
section 8 (3) of the law, authorizes the 
Secretary to issue licenses and impose 
such conditions as he thinks will effec- 
tuate the purposes of the act. 


Cannot Fix Prices or Quotas. 


“Under this section he could fix the 
prices at which we would be forced 
to buy our livestock and the price at 
which we could sell meats and meat 
products. I know from long experience 
that it is not possible to arbitrarily fix 
meat prices. Meats are highly perish- 
able and must be moved into consum- 
ing channels promptly, therefore we 
can only get what the public will pay 
for them in relation to other food prod- 
ucts. The housewife is the buyer, and 
she recognizes no master when she is 
spending the family’s money. 


“Under this same section of the bill 
the Secretary could establish quotas for 
the distribution of meat products, and 
he could also allocate territory among 
the packers. This would be to the dis- 
advantage of the small packers, whose 
business is more or less local, as com- 
pared with the nationally-established 
packers who distribute throughout the 
United States. In my opinion this 
would result in ending the growth of 
small packers. 


“Exercise of the powers sought by 
the Secretary under this bill might be 
ruinous to small packers, and I believe 
that the Secretary does not want to 
destroy the small packers. I think he 
wants to help us. However, we feel 
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that the regulations sought in this bill 
would cause small plants so much extra 
expense in keeping records and books 
that our accounting expenses would be 


doubled or move. Margins have always 
been lean in tae packing business, and 
regulations such as those under the 

resent packers and stock yards act, the 
: NRA, the AAA, and now these amend- 
ments, tend to place the small packers 
at an increasingly great disadvantage 
with the large packers. 


Big Packer Benefits by FSRC. 


“The government has been processing 
an immense amount of pork products 
to support the hog market. The dis- 
tribution of this government relief pork 
has been so wide-spread and liberal that 
it has materially affected the business 
of small packers. All of these things 
have had an adverse effect, more par- 
ticularly upon the business of small 
packers, as practically all of this pro- 
cessing has been done by the larger 
packer. I am opposed:to the licensing 
powers of this bill, and hope that the 
Agriculture Adjustment Administration 
will enter into a marketing agreement 
with the meat packing industry. 

“The NRA has materially increased 
our cost of operations, both by increas- 
ing the cost of labor and of supplies. 
Therefore, we have fared so poorly un- 
der these other regulations that we fear 
this general licensing plan would be 
ruinous to the business of the small 
packers. We are a part of a large in- 





dustry, and want cooperation with the 
government in working out plans and 
programs that will be for the mutual 
advantage of livestock producers, the 
public and the meat packers. 


Pleads for Marketing Agreement. 


“I recognize that unless some con- 
structive program is developed there 
are a great number of small packers 
who will not be able to stay in busi- 
ness, and I also believe that a market- 
ing agreement would eliminate certain 
unfair practices, wasteful distribution, 
duplication of expenses and would en- 
able us to pay the producer more for 
livestock. I want to cooperate with the 
Secretary, but do not want to work 
under any licensing system. To keep 
perishable meats moving, we must have 
freedom to make instant decisions dur- 
ing each working day to meet the con- 
stantly changing demand. MHouston, 
Tex., is too far from Washington to 
obtain decisions promptly enough to 
meet the emergencies of our business 
in handling perishable meats. 


“The more regulations that are im- 
posed, the higher our costs and the 
wider is the spread between the price 
paid for livestock and the price received 
for meats. I can conceive that, under 
section 4 of this bill, the cost of policing 
industry under licenses may be enor- 
mous, and that such expenses may be 
a very heavy additional burden upon 
the cost of the small packer in his com- 
petition with larger packers.” 


Beef Producers on Committee to 
Help Draft Cattle Plan 


COMMITTEE of 25 representatives 
A of the cattle producing industry to 
work with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration in developing and pro- 
posing an adjustment program of 
benefit to beef producers of the coun- 
trv was announced this week by Ches- 
ter C. Davis, Administrator of the Ad- 
justment Act. 


This advisory committee held its 
initial meeting in Washington on 
May 9. 


Those on the committee are Charles 
E. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo.; Elmer 
Brock, Kaycee, Wyo.; Hubbard Russell, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Dolf Briscoe, 
Uvalde, Tex.; C. J. Abbott, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; F. R. Carpenter, Hayden, Colo.; 
Herman Oliver, John Day, Oregon; 
Thos. B. Glasscock, Upperville, Va.; 
E. B. Weatherly, Cochran, Ga.; W. B. 
Mount, Shouns, Tenn.; Kenneth Hones, 
Colfax, Wis.; A. L. Berg, Baltic, 
S. Dak.; Carl S. Horn, Hay Spring, 
Nebr.; R. M. Gunn, Buckingham, Iowa; 
F. F. McArthur, Oakland, Iowa; H. H. 
Parke, Genoa, IIl.; Marion Finley, 
Hoopeston, Ill.; Judge George Rit- 
tenour, Piketon, Ohio; Joe Robinson, 
Mercer, Pa.; J. Blaine Shaun, Tarkio, 
Mo.; J. H. Mercer, Topeka, Kan.; Morris 
Douglas, Flat Rock, Ind.; Tom Ross, 
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Chinook, Mont.; A. J. Olsen, Renville, 
Minn.; L. A. Chapin, New York, N. Y. 


Appointment of the committee fol- 
lows the recommendation of represen- 
tatives of the beef industry who at- 
tended a national conference called by 
the Adjustment Administration in Chi- 
cago on April 26. Resolutions adopted 
at this conference requested the beef 
cattle section of the Administration to 
appoint such an advisory committee, 
composed of cattle breeders and feeders. 


Plan to Serve All Interests. 


The cattle adjustment program which 
is to be developed by the Administra- 
tion and the special advisory committee 
will be referred back to the producers 
of the country for their approval. A 


series of regional conferences will pro- 
vide opportunity for full study and dis- 
cussion, and for expressions on accept- 
ance of the adjustment plan which is 
to be formulated. 

“With cattle now a basic commodity, 
the centralizing powers of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act are made avail- 
able to beef producers, and the way is 
open for the development of a sound 
adjustment plan,” said Administrator 
Davis. “Current and coming difficul- 
ties in cattle production can be met if 
a practical, effective program is built 
up, and we are confident that the pro- 
ducers’ advisory committee will help us 
formulate such a program. 








SWIFT FAIR EXHIBIT. 


“A few less soft hogs!” said G. F 
Swift, president of Swift & Company, 
as he put the first brush of soy bean 
paint on the bandshell of the “Swift 
Bridge of Service” at A Century of 
Progress Exposition. 


Not as funny as it sounds. Soya 
beans fed to hogs make for soft pork, 
But when the oil is removed, soya bean 
meal is used as a supplement for hog 
feed. And soya flour is being widely 
used in meat loaves and similar prod- 
ucts. The oil, combined with linseed 
oil, is used as a base for paint. Hence 
Mr. Swift’s comment as he wielded the 
brush. Soya bean oil paint will be used 
on the entire Swift exhibit. 


“It is in keeping with the spirit of 
our exhibit, which is service,” said Mr, 
Swift. “Livestock producer, retail deal- 
er, consumer—each one is served by 
Swift & Company, and as the Fair 
visitor crosses the Swift bridge of Servy- 
ice he or she will be able to see the 
part we play in serving the nation.” 


The Swift exhibit is well on its way 
to completion. On May 26 the big band- 
shell will send forth its first strains of 
music from the orchestra of Palmer 
Clark, four times each day, afternoon 
and evening. Arthur Dunham, organ- 
ist, will preside at the big Kilgen organ 
between orchestral concerts, and a 
varied program of events also is being 
planned for the big stage. The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra will follow Mr. 
Clark, beginning July 1, for a period of 
ten weeks. 





SOYA PAINT VS. SOFT HOGS. 


President G. F. Swift applies the paint 
brush to the new Swift Bridge of Service 
at the Chicago World’s Fair. With him 
is Prof. W. L. Burlison of the [Illinois 


College of Agriculture, who is a § 
ist in the development of uses for the 
soya bean and its products, oil and meal. 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Efficient Selling 


Renders a Service to Customers 
And Aids Them to Make Money 


ELLING quality sausage products 
is not the difficult task some packer 
salesmen make of it. 

The trick is to convince the customer 
that it is to his profit to carry a quality 
line. 

Many packers and sausage manufac- 
turers are abandoning sausage made to 
sell at a price, and are turning to qual- 
ity products and better merchandising 
for sausage profits they could not make 
with cheap goods. Increasing numbers 
of salesmen, therefore, must change 
their selling tactics. 

One packer salesman went through 
such an experience recently. Some of 
the things he learned are told in the 


following letter. He says: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Is sausage price competition running 
down? 

Speaking for the territory I cover, I 
believe it is. The “switch over” from 
low price to quality is becoming appar- 
ent in many stores. A few months ago 
there was much clamor for cheap sau- 
sage. Products made to sell at a price 
are still finding a ready market, but 
there are many retailers who are han- 
dling them in smaller volume and who 
are also stocking quality meats. 


Quality Gains Attention. 


And in practically all cases it is 
much easier to get and keep the atten- 
tion of retailers by talking quality 
instead of price. 


The reason for this changing retailer 
attitude toward sausage and ready-to- 
serve products is one of dollars and 
cents. Dealers at last appear to be 
coming to a realization that unsatis- 
factory products at a cheap price not 
only discourage consumption but leave 
little profit. 

Retailers are in business to make 
money, and they are finding that there 
is more money for them in good sau- 
sage than in products made to sell at 
a price. This one fact, I believe, is 
going to do as much an anything else 
to bring about the return of quality 
sausage products. 

Another condition that is bringing re- 
tailers to their senses is the fact that 
stores which have featured quality sau- 
sage have maintained their volume on 
these meats, or increased it, and have 
made more money than stores which 
have bought meats solely with the idea 
of underselling competitors. 


Quality Renders a Service. 


_ Three retailers in my territory have 
increased business and profits by spe- 
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cializing in quality sausage and ready- 
to-serve products. When the market 
was flooded with product made to sell 
at a price they saw the opportunity to 
render a service consumers could not 
get in some other stores and they capi- 
talized on it. Advertising brought 
lovers of good sausage to their stores. 
And good products brought them in- 
creased good will and volume. 


My firm formerly made both good 
products and sausage to sell at a price. 
It sold more of the latter because sales- 
men found it easier to move. 


Recently, however, manufacture of 
cheap products has been abandoned. 
We are now making only quality goods. 
The salesmen predicted disaster. In- 
stead, it appears, it was the best move 
we could have made. And the sales- 
men have discovered that the job of 
selling quality products in competition 
with cheap sausage is not the difficult 
task they thought it would be. 


Many other packers and manufac- 
turers of sausage are abandoning cheap 
sausage and returning to quality prod- 
ucts, I understand. The salesmen for 
these firms will have to reverse their 
arguments. Instead of talking price 
they will have to talk quality. 


Fear Inconsistency. 


This is a position in which many 
packer salesmen dislike to be placed. 
They fear they will appear inconsistent 
and ridiculous in the eyes of custom- 
ers. Such an attitude is not justified, 
and if persisted in can only result in 
unsatisfactory results. As a matter of 
fact, with the proper understanding of 
the reasons, any change in plant policy 
which must be divulged to customers 
can be made an advantage in sales 
work. I know because I have just 
passed through such an experience. 


The proper attitude for the packer 
salesman to take under such circum- 
stances is a positive one. Above all, 
he should avoid excuses. If a plant 
drops a policy of making sausage to 
sell at a price for quality products, the 
thing for the packer salesman to do is 
to admit a mistake was made and to 
point out that quality products are now 
produced because cheap goods were not 
profitable to packer or retailer and were 
unsatisfactory to consumers. 

Such a stand will have more influ- 
ence in convincing customers of the 
soundness of the move and winning 
their cooperation and business than all 





YOU CAN TUNE IN ON 
OPPORTUNITY IF YOURE 


PREPARED 








the excuses and evasions that could be 
made. 

Packer salesmen with quality prod- 
ucts to sell soon will be, if they are 
not now, in an advantageous position. 
It is not difficult, with the proper 
methods, to convince retailers that it 
is more profitable to handle quality 
products than junk. A cheap sausage 
may make a retailer 2c lb. A good 
product will make him two, three or 
four times this sum per pound. 

Quality Sausage Leads. 

Quality sausage will build up a re- 
tailer’s sausage business; cheap prod- 
ucts will tear it down. It’s a poor 
packer salesman who cannot sell qual- 
ity products when he has arguments 
such as these—arguments which he can 
back up with proof out of the experi- 
ence of retailers in his territory who 
are specializing in quality goods. 

_ The packer salesman is the key man 
in any sausage advertising and mer- 
chandising campaign. He can accept 
the responsibility if he cares to—and 
usually he does. Selling quality prod- 
ucts at a price is not the difficult thing 
some of us have made it. The trick is 
in convincing customers it is to their 
financial advantage to stock them. 

Yours truly, 
OPTIMIST. 
— 


SALES ATTITUDES. 


A packer salesmanager was loafing 
in a customer’s store when a salesman 
came in. “What do you do for a liv- 
ing,” the packer salesman asked. “Try 
to sell meat,” was the reply. 


The packer salesman wondered how 
others would reply to the same ques- 
tion, so he stuck around. The second 
salesman to whom the question was put 
replied: “I represent Blanks, one of the 
largest and best known packers in this 
section of the country. The plant was 
built in 1890 and is one of the most 
modern of its size to be found any- 
where.” 


WEE aosuns sausage” (mentioning 
a brand name), a third salesman an- 
swered. “Ever try them? If you haven’t 
you don’t know what good eatin’ is. 
They’re made from the best materials, 
carefully processed and have a flavor 
that puts them in a class by them- 


selves. They’re so good its a cinch to 
sell them.” 


Just the difference in the way packer 
salesmen view their jobs. 


— 
SAY IT WITH FLOWERS. 


One packer salesmanager suggests to 
his salesmen: 


“Watch your price quotations. Never 
be doleful when you say, ‘only 20c lb.’ 
Be genuinely glad that you can quote 
so low a — for a rear 4 product. 
Let the value of the product be evident 
in your voice and manner.” 
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Soft and Oily Lard 


With the approach of warm weather, 
and sometimes in colder weather, com- 
plaints are frequent that lard gets soft 


and oily. One packer having this 
trouble says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 


Lately we have been having trouble with our 
lard not getting solid in hot weather and are 
writing to see if you can offer us any help. 
In fact, some of our customers have complained 
of this lard for some time but we have thought 
that they were not keeping it under right condi- 
tions. Now we are wondering if the trouble is 
not with the lard. 


We use some sweet pickle fats and have won- 
dered if that had an influence. All of our fats 
are put through the fat hasher into a steam- 
jacketed kettle equipped with an agitator. We 
cook under 60 Ibs. pressure. After cooking, the 
entire contents of the kettle are emptied through 
an outlet in the bottom into a metal strainer box. 
This rests on top of a receiving tank. 


We have put a finer mesh screen in the strainer 
box to filter out the fine crackling particles but 
we found this clogged up too soon. As soon as 
the lard settles and cools in the receiving tank 
we draw it off by gravity to the water-jacketed 
lard agitator on the next floor. It looks nice 
and white but it has a coarse texture. 


We hold our storage rooms at 40 to 44 degs. F. 
and the lard is tapped from the lard agitator in 
one of these rooms. We have plenty of refrigera- 
tion and do not want to go to the expense of 
added equipment if we can avoid it. Any infor- 
mation you can give us will be appreciated. 

This packer’s trouble comes from the 
separation of the oil and stearine in the 
lard, caused by slow cooling. The lard 
roll is the best means of crystallizing 
the lard and stearine and then blending 
them into the proper mixture. The 
beating of the lard in the picker box in- 
corporates air in it and this also tends 
to keep it from separating. The lard 
roll was invented to overcome the ex- 
act condition this packer describes. 


Lard Roll Recommended. 


Where no roll is available, a brine 
or ammonia coil in the jacket of the 
lard agitator helps, thus cooling the 
lard more quickly and in smaller 
amount at that point. Another method 
is to drain the lard into pails and chill 
quickly in a very cold room. However, 
if this inquirer’s production is suffi- 
cient to warrant the investment, it is 
recommended that he install a lard roll. 
These can be purchased in different 
sizes, some being adapted to a small 
output. 

It is noted that this packer cooks his 
lard under 60 Ibs. pressure. It is sug- 
gested that he reduce this to 30 lbs. 
pressure for good results. Cooking 
time will be a little longer, but the 
quality of the lard will be greatly im- 
proved. 

The lard should not be finished un- 
der the applied heat of the jacket. The 
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best plan is to carry the charge along 
until such time as, in the opinion of the 
operator, 5 minutes more would be re- 
quired to finish. Then shut off all the 
steam, bleed the jacket if necessary, 
and let the lard finish under its own 
heat. It will contain plenty of heat 
for this purpose. 


Cracklings Should Settle. 
When cooking is completed, let the 
lard settle in the kettle for 10 or 15 
minutes. If properly cooked the crack- 
lings will settle to the bottom very fast 
and will lie in a fairly compact mass. 


It might be well to install a run-off 
valve at the bottom of the kettle. This 
will permit the lard to run off clear, 
leaving the cracklings at the bottom. 
After the lard is run off, the cracklings 
are dumped on to the strainer where 
they drain. 


The lard is allowed to settle for an- 
other half hour then is run in the agi- 
tator for pre-cooling. The lard that 
comes from the pressing of the crack- 
lings should be returned to the next 
day’s batch. 


Electric Fan Give Crinkly Appearance. 

The purpose of the cooling agitator 
is to set the oil and stearine at the 
same time, so a great deal of the effi- 
ciency of this piece of equipment de- 
pends on the volume of cold water go- 
ing through it and the temperature of 
—— eames  sam 


Canadian Style Bacon 


Consumer demand for lean 
bacon has had a tendency to popu- 
larize the type of bacon made ex- 
tensively in Canada, known 
_— country as “Canadian style” 

acon. 


This product is made from the 
loin rather than the belly, as 
American bacon. It is stuffed 
either in beef bungs or bun 
size cellulose casings and smok 
It may be frozen for a certain 
len of time before curing, or 
if fresh unfrozen loins are cured 
smoking must be so done as to 
reach an inside temperature of 
187 degs. in the stuffed product. 


spstructions for making “Ca- 
tyle”’ all have been pre- 
Pree by” THE NATIONAL PRO- 
SION and subscribers can se- 
cure copy by sending 10c in stamps 
with request on the attached coupon. 


The National Provisioner, 
407 So, Dearborn 8t., Chicago, II]. 


Please send me instructions on 
“Canadian style” bacon. 
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Enclosed find 10c in stamps. 





Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


this water, which of course, should be 
low. 

Another result of permitting lard to 
cool too slowly is that it is coarse ang 
grainy. As soon as the lard has been 
run into the cold water agitator, it is 
well to start drawing it off immediately 
into the cooler or storage room and let 
it set there in cans. If a crinkly larg 
is demanded, set up an electric fan fp 
front of the cooling lard cans. This 
will circulate the air over the top and 
give the lard the wavy appearance de- 
sired. 

The room in which the lard is drawn 
off should be held at a temperature of 
around 35 degs. F. The tops should 
not be put on the lard cans until the 
lard is firm. 

Care should be taken not to load up 
the retailer with lard, especially during 
hot weather. It is well to date cans 
and see if returns, where made, are 
not of old lard that has been stored 
under poor conditions. 


Sweet Pickle Fats. 

The inquirer asks about the use of 
sweet pickle fats. Some of these can 
be used but there should not be enough 
to discolor the lard. 

Ruffle and leaf fat make a lard that 
is firm and stands up well in hot weath- 
er because these fats contain a high 
percentage of stearine. Killing and cut- 
ting fats, on the other hand, are soft. 
It is well, therefore, to use as much of 
the back and leaf fat as is available 
with the cutting fats for best results. 

- Ye 


Grease Yield from Pigs 


An Indiana packer is seeking data, 


on the grease yield from pigs averag- 
ing 50 lbs. live weight, tanked whole. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you tell me the grease yield from pigs 
averaging 50 lbs., tanked whole and the percent- 
age of grease remaining in the tankage? 

The grease yield from young pigs 
tanked whole is not large and varies 
within rather narrow limits, depending 
on method of rendering, time of render- 
ing, thoroughness of pressing, etc. The 
quantity of contents in stomachs at 
time of rendering, influences results 
somewhat by absorbing the grease. 


Tests made in plants during the re- 
cent pig slaughter campaign showed 
grease yields from pigs to be between 
12 and 14 per cent. Grease remaining 
in the tankage varied between 7 and 9 
per cent. 

Se 


Are your questions answered here! 
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Veal Frankfurters 


A packer asks how to make veal 
franks. He says: 
pditor The National Provisioner: 

Can you tell us how to make veal franks? Also 
give us some good pointers on making regular 
franks. We want to make them good. 

Fancy veal franks may be made as 
follows: 

50 Ibs. fresh veal 

50 lbs. regular pork trimmings. 
Chop the veal the same as beef, using 
plenty of ice but no water, except as 
suggested below. Grind the pork 
through the %-in. plate. 

The meat is cured with % oz. nitrite 
dissolved in 1 quart of water. The 
nitrite and the following seasoning is 
added to the veal during the chopping 
process : 

Seasoning: 


8 oz. sugar 

2% Ibs. salt 

7 oz. pepper 

. mace 

. ground caraway 

3 oz. coriander 

. ground celery seed 

. cardamom 

The ground pork is then added. Then 
all the meat chopped together until the 
mixture reaches a temperature of about 
65 degs. F. 

Stuff in wide sheep casings. Hang 
over night in the cooler and smoke the 
following day. 

One method of making franks with 
beef is to use beef trimmings or bull 
meat instead of veal and either 30 to 
40 per cent of regular pork trimmings. 
The bull meat may be either of the 
quick cure type or of standard cure. Use 
cured pork trimmings and the same 
seasoning as suggested for veal franks 
except that no salt is used as both the 
beef and pork are cured. 


After hanging over night in the cool- 
er, the sausage should hang for an hour 
or two in natural temperatures before 
going into the smokehouse. Start the 
heat and smoke at 120 degs. F. and 
gradually raise to 155 degs. F. to finish. 
Cook at 155 to 160 degs. F. for 10 to 
15 minutes, according to width of cas- 
ing used. 

a 


TAYLOR PORK ROLL. 


In the issue of October 17, 1931, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER published 
instructions for making what is com- 
monly known as pork roll, “Taylor ham 
style.” It developed later that while 
this information conformed to good 
practice in making product of this 
character, that it was not the method 
used by the Taylor Provision Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., in making what they have 
copyrighted as “John Taylor’s sugar- 
cured pork roll.” The latter formula 
ls the exclusive property of this com- 


pany, and is protected from infringe- 
ment, . 
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THE NATIONAL 


PROVISIONER Steam and Power SERVICE 


SAVING 











Meat packers—so efficient in meat processing and manufacture—have not kept 
their power departments in step with modern developments. 


There is much inefficient steam and power wpeies equipment in use. Prac- 
van 


tices in many instances are behind the times. 


e has not been taken of 


modern, cost-cutting equipment and waste elimination methods and appliances. The 
result is much waste and loss, with steam and power costs higher than they need be. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM 


AND POWER SAVING SERVICE is a new 


service to readers of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Its purpose is: 
To collect and disseminate information on meat plant steam and power practices, 
To indicate bad conditions and costly methods, 


To aid packers to compare their steam and power costs with those in other 
plants, to solve their steam and power problems, to improve boiler and engine room 
results, to cut steam and power costs and to reduce steam and power waste. 


This is in no sense a consulting engineering service. There is a place for the 
fll. 


consulting engineers that no other can 


But there is also a need for a service to bridge the gap between the plant on 


the one hand and the consulting engineer on the other—t 


e practical experience of 


the operating force and the technical skill and knowledge of the trained expert. 
his gap that THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER SAVING 
al 


It is t 
SERVICE will attempt to fill. 


Obviously no attempt will be made to design plants, to criticize designs, or to 


compare the merits and advan 


tages of one piece of equipment with another. Par- 


ticular conditions vary too widely to attempt these services. 


But packer subscribers with everyday 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND 
made to help them. 


problems are invited to consult THE 


operating 
POWER SAVING SERVICE. Every effort will be 








ENGINE EFFICIENCY. 

When is high efficiency in an engine 
an asset and when not? A packer is 
troubled over this question. He writes: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 


We are considering installing an engine to drive 
an ammonia compressor, and rather favor one par- 
ticular make because of the high efficiency claimed 
for it. 


A manufacturer of another engine says high 
efficiency is not necessary in our case, and that 
we would gain nothing by any saving we would 
make in the quantity of steam required to operate 
the engine. Is he right? If he is, how can it 
be possible that high efficiency does not mean a 
saving of money? 


The latter engine manufacturer may 
be right so far as conditions in your 
plant are concerned. If your demand 
for exhaust steam is greater than the 
ability of the engine to supply, then 
there would be no gain by installing 
the engine of high efficiency. 

The problem in your case is to deter- 
mine HOW MUCH EXHAUST STEAM IS 
USED IN THE PLANT. Having this in- 
formation, and knowing the amounts of 
exhaust steam each engine will produce, 
you would then be in a position to make 
a more careful choice. 

—— 


LEAKS IN BOILER SETTINGS. 


A packer operating a boiler with set- 
ting in poor condition wants to know 
how to improve the situation. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Our boiler is old and I am afraid there is con- 
sinderable leakage of air through it. What effect 
has this on coal cost, and how can spots where 
air leakage occurs be found? How can these 
leaks be stopped? 

Any air that does not pass through 
the fire bed, coming in contact with 
boiler heating surfaces, lowers the tem- 
perature in the boiler passes, reduces 
efficiency and increases consumption of 
coal. The increase in the amount of 
coal burned depends, of course, on the 
amount of air infiltration. 


Points of air leakage in settings may 
be found by going over the setting with 
a lighted candle held close to the brick- 
work. At points where there is air in- 
filtration, the flame of the candle will 
be drawn in. 


Repairs may be made by calking the 
bad cracks with asbestos and plastering 
over the crack. Small leaks may te 
stopped with a cement wash. Several 
applications may be necessary to com- 
pletely seal the openings. 

a 


DIESEL ENGINE FOR POWER. 


A packer considering power plant 
improvements asks concerning the 
diesel engine. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I have been told that with a diesel engine I 
can produce power at very low cost. Do you 
recommend its installation for this purpose? 

As has been stated previously, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND 
POWER SAVING SERVICE cannot under- 
take to advise on suitability of equip- 
ment. This is the job for the consult- 
ing engineer with facilities for gather- 
ing all of the required information on 
which to base accurate decisions. 


The diesel engine is an efficient ma- 
chine and generates power at low cost 
under most conditions. However, in 
the event this packer installed a diesel 
engine he would still have to operate 
his boiler room to obtain steam for 
processing. And if his exhaust steam 
demand was relatively high, it is prob- 
able that he could install a steam en- 
gine and be better off than if he made 
power with a diesel. 


Unless this packer secures expert ad- 
vice there is danger that he may make 
an expensive mistake. Steam and pow- 
er are everyday expenses and a low 
cost for both should be sought. He 
should hire a competent engineer and 
be guided by his recommendations. 
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Truck Service to: 


Regular 


Cleveland Lima Canton 
Columbus Marion Cincinnati 
Dayton Akron Toledo 


— 


ECONOMICAL DELIVERY 
Lowest Rates Per Ton Mile 


ADVANCE Service guarantees perfect 
protection to meats, by full refrigeration 
and prompt service—and rates are guaran- 
teed lowest per ton mile! Prominent 
packers use ADVANCE Service to protect 
products and protect profits. 


Write for rates and full details. 





Saturday, Wednesday, Thursday, Pick Up. 

Monday, Thursday, Friday, Delivery. | *.- 4 
MICHI xx * PDETROIT 

HIGAN Jackson Kalamazoo re ICAGO s 

Monroe Battle Creek 7 a 
INDI - ——————— i oy 
N i Ft. Wayne Indianapolis il ~ Cee 
KENTUCKY RG 


Louisville 


Saturday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Pick Up. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Delivery. 


ADVANCE TRANSPORTATION 


CO. of ILLINOIS, Inc. 
4125 Emerald Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Phone Yards 6240 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
1410 N. West 8t. 
Phone Lincoln 1078 


Detroit, Mich. 
7805 American Ave. 
Phone Euclid 0663 






















Se 
Sh Service and 
*« rates without equal! 


ISVILLE 
WRITE FOR naa LS 















































YORK 
COMPRESSOR OIL 


..FOR CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


Correct lubrication at the extreme 
high and low temperatures peculiar 
to refrigerating machinery. Filtered 
and dehydrated... 
tent... produces no non-condensing 
gases...uniformity assured by con- 
tinuous test in manufacture. 


low carbon con- 






York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania 
Send Booklet on Compressor Lubrication. 










Street. 








City. State. 





























pe 
FEATURES 


—developed by Jamison 
engineers to meet modern 
demands for efficient, 
refrigeration-saving oper- 
ation—make JAMISON- 
BUILT Doors a better invest- 
ment today than ever before- 


Jamison Improved 


DOOR-CLOSER 


Fully-enclosed spring— 
sanitary, strong, com- 
pact. Operates any 
modern fastener. Has 
ADJUSTABLE TEN- 
SION. Can be instant- 
ly made non-operative. 
Made right or left hand. 


for all types of plants using 
refrigeration. 





Send for Bulletins 


JAMISON 
COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


Jamison, Stevenson and Victor Doors 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 


Branches in all principal cities 


Improved No. 31 Roller 
Fastener for Stevenson 
Standard Doors 








&f Stevenson 
Cold Storage DOOTS 


Jamison WEDGETIGHT 
Fastener for Jamison 
Standard Doors 
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Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 














BETTER COMPRESSOR RESULTS. 


Improvement in the condenser sys- 
tem, including the water cooling sys- 
tem, offers a chance for much improve- 
ment in results in many refrigerating 
plants. One detail to consider in this 
connection is whether or not the water 
circulating pumps are correctly de- 
signed for the best operating condi- 
tions. The impellers of centrifugal 
pumps must be correct for a given 
volume if the best performance is to 
be obtained. 

Each 10 degs. Fahr. difference in the 
cooling water makes 25 lbs. difference 
in discharge pressure, according to C. 
P. Goree, jr. of the Frick Co. in a paper 
presented at the Georgia ice conven- 
tion. With the proper spray system 
or cooling tower, the water entering 
the condenser should rarely be higher 
than 85 degs. With the correct amount 
of water at this temperature and an 
efficient condenser it never should be 
necessary to operate compressors with 
more than 185 lbs. discharge pressure. 


If the pressure is higher than this, 
the condenser is either dirty and needs 
cleaning or the system is contaminated 
with air and non-condensible gasses, or 
both. Each 10 lbs. higher discharge 
pressure increases the horse power to 
drive the compressor about 4 per cent. 

For different initial water tempera- 
tures to the ammonia condenser the 
discharge pressures should not run 
higher than follows: 


Discharge 
Water Temp. Pressures. 
Degs. Fahr. Lbs. 
60 117 
65 129 
70 142 
75 156 
80 170 
85 185 
90 201 


? 


a eee 
QUICK FROZEN ASPARAGUS. 
Tests conducted at the University of 

California in connection with quick- 
frozen asparagus has given rise to the 
belief that there is an optimum rate of 
freezing for a given product not neces- 
sarily determined by temperature 
alone. Variety, maturity and growing 
conditions probably affect this rate, 
while the method by which it may be 
attained may be restricted in certain 
limits by the economy of the process. 


In practice, the optimum rate of 
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freezing may be economically attained 
by installing a blower in a sharp freez- 
er, in others by lowering the tempera- 
ture, and yet again by other methods. 
The best method seems to be that 
which facilitates the continuous flow of 
the product from packing to storage. 
Undesirable features of using the same 
room for freezing and storage have 
been observed. 
as 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Iowa Packing Co. will erect a $60,000 
general utility building at the plant at 
S. E. 18th and Maury sts., Des Moines, 
Ia., according to Herbert J. Nelson, 
president. 

The Crystal Cold Storage Co., Inc., 
has been chartered at Thibodaux, La., 
with $65,000 capital stock, by P. W. 
Chalsson and associates. 

The Coloma Cold Storage Plant is 
being thoroughly remodeled and en- 
larged. The entire interior of the plant 
is being rebuilt and the insulation re- 
placed. Cost of the work amounts to 
about $3,500. 

Memphis and Shelby Country, Tenn., 
are combining in plans to build an abat- 
toir on Riverside blvd., near Trigg ave., 
costing about $150,000. 

Southern Refrigeration Co., Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn., has been chartered by 
C. Rudolph Johnson and M. L. Strauch, 
Bank of Commerce building. 

El Paso Packing Co., El Paso, Tex., 
will spend $40,000 in plant improve- 
ments immediately, and expects to com- 
plete the work in April, according to 
E. R. Ardoin, jr., manager. The ma- 
chinery and equipment to be installed 
will cost about $20,000. 

An expansion of the facilities of the 
High Grade Packing Co., Galveston, 
Tex., at a cost of $100,000 is announced 
by John S. Massa, secretary and treas- 
urer. Refrigeration building and equip- 
ment will cost approximately $40,000 
of the $100,000 total that will be spent. 






PACKERS’ REFRIGERATOR CARS. 


Counsel for packers, large and small, 
appeared before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on May 1 to protest 
the report of examiners which upholds 
a rule proposed by the railroads to pro- 
hibit use of privately owned refrigera- 
tor cars, except by large packers, and 
eliminate all advertising on privately- 
owned cars. 

Alfred P. Thom, jr., for the American 
Railway Association, led the argument 
for the railroads. He said the cost of 
handling private cars was greater all 
along the line, and argued that the rail- 
roads now had sufficient cars to take 
care of requirements of shippers who 
need refrigerator equipment, excepting 
the large packers. 

Speaking for the Shippers’ Private 
Car Association, Luther M. Walter at- 
tacked the report. He said railroad re- 
frigerator cars were “obsolete and un- 
fit” and charged the real purpose of the 
proposed rule was to make the small 
man pay tribute to a large tank car 
corporation.” Advertising on cars, he 
said, does not add to railroad expense. 

M. S. Hartman, for the American 
Association of Creameries, said that by 
the use of private cars creameries can 
successfully meet the competition of 
packers, 


Warren H. Wagner, for Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, defended the 
advertising of meats on private cars. 
Others who appeared were George P. 
Boyle for Kingan & Co., R. D. Rynder 
for Swift & Co., O. G. Mayer for Oscar 
Mayer & Co., A. B. Tanner for Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., and Parker McCol- 
lester for Park & Pollard Co. 











TRUCK BODY BUILT IN SECTIONS ECONOMICALLY REPAIRED. 








This truck was built in sections and any damaged section can be replaced 
quickly and economically. This is a common practice in railroad freight and re- 
frigerator car design. The truck shown here is one of six placed in service recently 
by the Safeway Stores. Steel frame bodies, braced in all directions, are built in 
sections and bolted together with Society of Automobile Engineers bolts and lock 
washers. 

The bodies, manufactured by the Carter Equipment Co., Kansas City, Mo., are 
of all-steel construction with the exception of 4% in. of Dry-Zero insulation in the 
roof and 3% in. in the walls, an oak floor and a three-ply fir paneled interior. Tem- 
peratures between 40 and 50 degs. Fahr. are maintained with solid CO, Meats, 
butter, eggs and produce are carried. Three of the bodies are mounted on Carter 
A-12 semi-trailers and three on truck chassis. 
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PACKERS STATE THEIR VIEWS. 
(Continued from page 18C.) 
ments. While “conjuring up no hob- 
goblins,” he proceeded to analyze the 

proposed amendments as follows: 


“It has been said that the proposed 
bill gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
full power over the business of those 
processing and distributing farm prod- 
ucts. Such a statement is both too 
broad and too narrow. It is too narrow 
because the licensing powers which the 
bill gives to the Secretary apply not 
only to agricultural commodities but to 
any product thereof, also to commodi- 
ties competitive with agricultural com- 
modities and any product thereof—in 
any way affecting interstate commerce. 
These categories include most commodi- 
ties of any sort right down to the con- 
sumer—many billions of dollars worth 
of commodities that would be placed 
under the direction of a governmental 
officer. 

“On the other hand, the statement 
cited is too broad in that it omits the 
qualifications of the Secretary’s powers 
under the licensing provision. 

“In the case of the meat industry 
there are two limitations—but only two 
—on the power which the bill gives the 
Secretary to impose any terms or con- 
ditions he chooses as a requisite to the 
licensee’s remaining in business. One 
is a requirement that any terms and 
conditions the Secretary imposes must 
be such as he deems necessary to effec- 
tuate the declared policy of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and the resto- 
ration of normal economic conditions in 
the marketing and/or financing of such 
commodities or products. The other 
limitation, in the case of the livestock 
and meat industry, is a prohibition 
against limiting the amount of live- 
stock or livestock products which the 
licensee may purchase from any or all 
producers. 

Can Impose Any Conditions. 

“Except for these limitations, the 
Secretary can impose on the processor 
or distributor any terms and conditions 
he pleases. For example, the Secretary 
can fix the price which the processor 
must pay for livestock if the Secretary 
deems this necessary to effectuate the 
purpose of the act (which is gradually 
to raise hog prices to parity) and to 
restore normal economic conditions. 

“The Secretary can limit the amount 
a _ processor or distributor can 
sell. 

“He can tell anyone of hundreds of 
thousands of grocers, delicatessen deal- 
ers and meat dealers what to charge 
for each pound of each kind of product, 
provided he deems this necessary. Re- 
tail sales of meat products alone run 
into the billions of dollars. 

“What could the Secretary do if a 
processor or distributor refused to obey 
the terms and conditions imposed by 
the Secretary? In that case, after a 
hearing, the Secretary ‘shall have 
power’ to revoke or suspend the license 
of the disobedient licensee. (Section 
2) (8) (B). His order suspending or 
revoking the license shall be final if it 
is in accordance with law. The ex- 
licensee is then out of business. 

“For violating the license terms im- 
posed by the Secretary, the offender 
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must forfeit per day any sum the Secre- 
tary may determine up to $1,000. 

“Thus the Secretary, within the limi- 
tations mentioned, first makes the law 
—that is, the terms imposed on the 
licensee; then he assesses the penalty— 
a most unusual procedure, namely, as- 
signment of a judicial function to an 
administrative officer who often is an 
appointee chosen with regard to polit- 
ical consideration. In practice, under 
some secretaries of agriculture—and as 
a matter of course, I am not referring 
to the present Secretary in this con- 
nection—the determination of these 
penalties by non-judicial officers will 
almost inevitably be on a policy or trad- 
ing basis: that is, the processor who 
agrees to ‘go along’ will suffer only a 
light penalty while the processor who 
insists on what he considers his rights 
may face ruin. 


Change in License Features. 


“We cannot agree that the amend- 
ments are merely clarifying. Consider, 
if you will, the difference between the 
power which the licensing provision of 
the present bill gives the Secretary and 
the power which the licensing provision 
of the proposed amendment gives him. 
I have indicated very sketchily the 
broad powers the Secretary has in the 
amendment. In the present act it is 
provided (section 8) (3) that the license 
terms imposed by the Secretary shall 
be first ‘not in conflict with existing 
acts of Congress or regulations pursu- 
ant thereto’ and secondly, ‘necessary to 
eliminate unfair practices or charges 
that prevent or tend to prevent the 
effectuation of the declared policy and 
the restoration of normal economic con- 
ditions in the marketing of such com- 
modities or products and the financing 
thereof.’ 


“In the act as it stands the Secretary 
can impose no terms not necessary to 
eliminate unfair practices or charges 
interfering with the effectuation of the 
declared policy and with the restoration 
of normal economic conditions, etc. 
Under the proposed amendment he re- 
ceives control, with the limitations 
already noted, of the businesses of hun- 
dreds of thousands, if not millions, of 
processors and distributors. If they do 
not carry out the terms and conditions 
imposed by him he can simply prohibit 
them from doing business. 

“With these incredible provisions in 
mind, the beginning words of section 8 
seem strikingly appropriate: ‘In order 
to effectuate the declared policy, the 
Secretary shall have power— 


“Confidential” Treatment of Books. 


“On first glance paragraph E on page 
4 appears to be a provision for requir- 
ing confidential treatment of certain 
kinds of information to be obtained by 
the Secretary under the power so im- 
plied. The apparent objective stated in 
the beginning of the paragraph is com- 
pletely nullified. 

“If you will read along through the 
paragraph you will find that no secrecy 
is provided; that the information to ‘be 
kept confidential’ may be disclosed to 
either house of Congress or any com- 
mittee of either house, or pursuant to 
regulations issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. If that obliteration of 
secrecy is not complete enough, there 
may be added section 7 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act as amended by 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


In that section it is provided: ‘Not 
withstanding any provisions of existing 
law, the Secretary of Agriculture may 
in the administration of the Agricyj. 
tural Adjustment Act make public such 
information as he deems necessary jp 
order to effectuate the purposes of such 
act.” No repeal of that provision jg 
contained in the proposed amendments, 
Secrecy is not provided. 


Taxing Powers. 


“Under section 4, as amended by the 
provisions beginning at the bottom of 
page 5 on the committee print, the 
Secretary after legislating for a ]j. 
censed industry or trade any authority 
or agency he sees fit, may make the 
licensee pay a share of any expense 
authorized in this connection by the 
Secretary. Thus the Secretary receives 
taxing power. This completes the cir. 
cuit. Under this section the Secretary 
can authorize expenditures and make 
the licensees pay them. 

“To recapitulate, In part: Under 
section 2 the Secretary as the judge 
can make the licensee forfeit any sum 
up to $1,000 for violating terms imposed 
by the Secretary. The Secretary, as 
the executive, can prescribe the terms 
and conditions under which the licensee 
must run his business. The Secretary, 
as the jury, can hold a hearing, and 
again, as the judge, can revoke or sus- 
pend the licensee’s license and put him 
out of business. 

“So far as power goes, the bill, taken 
all in all, makes the Secretary poten- 
tially the administrator, the judge, the 
jury and the executioner.” 


he 
PACKER FIGHTS MISS. CASE, 


Motion by George A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn., for the filing by the 
Secretary of Agriculture of a more 
specific complaint of collusion, under 
Docket No. 440 of the B. A. I. against 
ten packing companies — commonly 
known as the “Mississippi case”—has 
been overruled. The Hormel company 
not only asked for a more specific com- 
plaint, but for additional time in which 
to prepare its answer to the complaint. 
The order overruling the motion pro- 
vides that if, during the hearing, any 
testimony is introduced which would 
indicate that the respondent had been 
taken by surprise the request will be 
reconsidered. Fifteen days additional 
were given the company in which to 
file its answer to the complaint. 

~ fe 
MEAT PRICES REFUTE CHARGES. 

Prices of meat and lard at retail 
range from 25 to 38 per cent lower at 
the present time than in December, 
1930, when live hogs prices were %& 
per pound, according to U. S. Bureall 
of Labor statistics. These facts were 
pointed to by the Institute of Amert 
can Meat Packers this week in refut- 
ing a statement made in Congress at 
the end of last week to the effect that 
consumers were paying as much for 
pork meats at present low hog prices 
as they were when hogs sold for 8¢ per 
pound. Charges .against the packers 
were made by Representative Eicher of 
Iowa in connection with his introduc 
tion of a bill to peg hog prices. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Market Steady— 
Cash Trade Satisfactory — Hogs 
About Steady—Western Hog Run 
Lighter—Government Purchases Con- 
tinue—Sentiment More Divided. 


Market for hog products the past 
week backed and filled over a modest 
range, but on undertone was steady. 
Commission houses and packers ap- 
peared to be on both sides, and there 
was very little concentrated buying or 
selling. Some increase in speculative 
buying was noted at times, due to ex- 
pectations that the market must reflect 
the government absorption for relief 
purposes. There was also a feeling 
that sooner or later hog products must 
discount the hog reduction campaign. 


Buying power was not broad enough 
to influence any independent action in 
hog products. As a result the lard 
market swayed back and forth with 
the movements in grain. This was due 
to some extent to an unsteady tone in 
hogs despite a comparatively modest 
run to market. 


Cash trade was reported routine, but 
satisfactory on the whole. Export in- 
terest appeared rather limited. 

Receipts of hogs at western. packing 
points last week were 419,300 head, 
compared with 465,000 head the pre- 
vious week and 485,000 head the same 
week last year. 


Hog Prices About Steady. 


Top hogs at Chicago held around the 
4.70c level. Average price at Chicago 
at the outset of the week was around 
3.65c, compared with 3.70c the previous 
week, 4.10c a year ago, 3.45¢ two years 
ago, and 6.80c three years ago. 


Average weight of hogs at Chicago 
last week was 233 lbs., compared with 
230 lbs. the previous week, 252 lbs. a 
year ago and 239 lbs. two years ago. 

The drought situation in the West 
and Northwest was intensified the past 
week and created much apprehension 
of forced marketings of livestock and 
influenced sentiment somewhat. There 
is a lack of feedstuffs over a large part 
of the dry territory and a growing 
scarcity of corn supplies due to the 
large quantities sealed under the gov- 
ernment loan. 


Production of lard during March was 
officially placed at 99,612,000 Ibs., com- 
pared with 127,436,000 Ibs. last year 
and a five-year March average of 128,- 
632,000 Ibs. 


Relief Buying Steadies Prices. 

Number of hogs slaughtered during 
March was officially placed at 3,039,024 
head, compared with 3,601,776 head the 
same time last year. Average live cost 
of hogs during March was 4.22c, com- 
pared with 4.14c in February and 3.65c 
in March, 1933. The average yield was 
75.51 per cent, compared with 75.66 per 
cent the previous month and 76.31 per 
cent last year. Average weight during 
March was 222.58 lbs., compared with 
221.58 lbs. in February and 227.57 lbs. 
in March, 1933. 
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Reports from Washington were to 
the effect that the government the lat- 
ter part of the week would announce 
the extent of its proposed purchases 
for relief purposes during May. This 
was anxiously awaited in some quar- 
ters, but as yet governmental purchases 
have had little more than a steadying 
influence on both hogs and hog prod- 
ucts. 


Foreign exchange rates showed a ten- 
dency to stiffen under the proposed 
silver plan. This may stimulate ex- 
ports somewhat. Silver developments 
were regarded as inflationary for the 
long pull, but pending a clearing of the 
atmosphere regarding the proposed 
plan, the effect on the market was neg- 
ligible. 

PORK—Market was steady and de- 
mand fair at New York. Mess was 
quoted at $20.25 per barrel; family, 
$21.00 per barrel; fat backs, $15.00@ 
15.50 per barrel. 

LARD—Demand was fair, and the 
market was steady at New York. 
Prime western was quoted at 3.95@ 
4.05c; middle western, 3.75@3.85c; New 
York City tierces, 35gc; tubs, 6@6%c; 
refined Continent, 4c; Brazil kegs, 4%4c¢; 


South America, 44%c; compound, car 
lots, 744¢; smaller lots, 7%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 2%c over new May; 
loose lard, 40c under new May; leaf 
lard, 42%c under May. 

BEEF—Market was steady and de- 
mand was modest at New York. Mess 
was nominal; packer nominal; family, 
$12.00@13.50 per barrel; extra India 
mess, nominal. 








See page 30 for later markets. 








U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, May 4, 1934, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 





Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
May 4. week. 1933. 
CRED | hina ttindacgetesee 136,235 127,330 140,793 
Kansas City, Kan....... 71,270 59,041 81,697 
NMA iicin winda wc buRice kare 39,423 39,809 42,884 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 75,647 81,157 81,819 
Sioux City ............. 29,173 31,668 32,211 
St. Joseph ............. 30,874 26,210 49,939 
a” Pe ee or: 35,502 34,7138 24,841 
N. Y¥., Newark & J. C.. 45,474 45,137 41,962 
DE os escdegthtiiasen 463,598 445.065 503,146 








Hog Cutting Losses Move Up 


NEW low set of fresh pork prices, 
coupled with slow demand for 
pork meats, both fresh and cured, re- 
sulted in further decline in the hog 
market this week. This is the tenth 
consecutive week that the market has 
declined, dropping to a low top of $3.70. 
Fresh pork loins dropped to 10c to 
12%c this week from a top of 15c a 
short time ago. 


High temperatures was an added ad- 
verse influence in the market, some sec- 
tions of the country experiencing mid- 
summer temperatures which reflected a 
mid-summer demand for pork meats. 


Strictly choice hogs were extremely 
scarce at Chicago, although extremely 
plain kinds also were scarce. Inbetween 
grades predominated. Well finished 
heavy hogs were in light supply, bulk 
of the runs falling within a weight 
range of 190 to 260 Ibs. 
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Receipts at the seven principal mar- 
kets during the first four days of the 
week totaled 274,900 head against 
279,700 last week and 299,700 a year 
ago. The week’s top at $3.85 was made 
on Monday with the low top of $3.70 
on Tuesday and $3.75 the remaining 
days of the period. The high average 
was $3.65 and the low average $3.50. 


A stronger decline was evident in 
the market for fresh pork cuts than 
for hogs, resulting in another increase 
in the cutting losses over those of a 
week earlier. Both of the heavier aver- 
ages show a loss of over a dollar and 
a half a head. 


Yield figures should be checked from 
week to week because of the varying 
quality of hogs at this season of the 
year and tests checked accordingly. 
The following test is worked out on the 
basis of live hog costs and green prod- 
uct prices at Chicago during the first 
four days of this week as shown in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.54 $1.58 $1.59 $1.58 
-40 -39 35 34 
.39 .39 .389 39 
1.14 1.02 -93 85 
1.24 1.18 -79 -23 
an coe -26 -68 
weiss 10 -29 
08 .08 -08 -08 
11 -11 11 11 
72 -78 -72 65 
07 07 07 07 
12 12 ll 11 
O4 -04 -04 -04 
$5.85 35.76 $5.54 $5.42 
68.00% 69.00%» 70.50% 71.50% 


$ .34 $ .49 $ .68 $ .68 
58 -98 1.60 1.87 
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LARD AND BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard and hams and bacon 
through the port of New York during 
the first four days of the current week 
totaled 5,062,940 lbs. of lard and 885,- 
500 Ibs. of hams and bacon. 

Lard exports from the United States 
during the week ended May 5 totaled 
7,771,545 lbs. compared with 5,677,549 
Ibs. in the same week a year earlier. 
For the packer fiscal year to date lard 
exports have totaled 203,293,095 Ibs. 
against 260,250,451 lbs. in the like 
period of 1932-33. 

Ham and bacon exports for the week 
ended May 5 totaled 3,900,000 lbs. 
against only 459,000 lbs. in the same 
week a year ago. For the packer year 
to date exports total 83,931,530 Ibs. 
compared with only 42,137,800 lbs. a 
year earlier. 


MAR. MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 


een of meats and fats during 
March, and for three months ending 
March, 1934: 


Mar., 3 mos. ended 
1934. Mar., 1934. 
Total meat and meat prod- 


Ucts, IWS. ...ccccccccccces 21,210,751 62,532,310 
Cor cccccccccceooncs 2,958,245 


Value $8,235,241 
Total animal oils and fats, 

My scbdescewtetvervecused 44,212,520 141,285,295 
WD. ccccccccccescccesces $2,577,507 $7,923,490 
~~, and veal, fresh, Ibs... 53 1,212,652 

a 


139,782 
$17,220 


$101,710 

b wevecescoceceeses 39,492,791 

$2,326,070 

Neutral lard, 352,141 

Value $22,729 
Margarine of animal or vege- 

See GO, Mc ce ccicvcee 31,406 

$2,962 


$58,019 


CANADIAN BRANDED BEEF. 

Sales of branded beef in Canada 
during March, 1934, totaled 3,890,023 
Ibs., those for the same month of 1933 
being 3,221,736 lbs. Sales of the first 
or red brand in March, 1934, amounted 
to 1,199,125 lbs. and those of the blue 
brand or second brand, 2,690,897 lbs. 


CANADIAN BACON FOR ENGLAND. 


Canada has a British bacon quota un- 
der the Ottawa agreement of 280,000,- 
000 Ibs. per annum. This must be of 
good quality and in order to assure the 
maintenance of a satisfactory stand- 
ard the Canadian government has re- 
cently issued an order governing the 
grading, marking and sale of bacon for 
export to the United Kingdom. 

This order authorizes licensing the 
export of bacon to the United King- 
dom conditionally on the exporter con- 
forming to regulations regarding, 
among other things, the method of 
grading and packing bacon and the 
marking of both the bacon and the 
package. Three grades of bacon are 
to be established, specifications for 
which have not yet been agreed upon. 


HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


Average weight and cost of hogs 
purchased at 10 of the principal public 
markets of the United States by pack- 
ers and shippers during March, 1934, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture: 

Mar., 1934. Feb., 1934. Mar., 1933. 
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FAT MARKETS IN FRANCE. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Paris, April 26, 1934. 

French lard market has been very 
weak this month, production being still 
much larger than consumption. 

Choicest edible refined grades of cot- 
ton oil, European makes, are at a parity 
of about 150 francs per 100 kilos, in 
barrels, c.if. French ports. 

Paris official quotation for technical 
tallow declined from 121 francs to 
118.75 francs per 100 kilos, during the 
course of this month. Market quiet. 

fo 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
May 1, 1934, to May 9, 1934, totaled 
8,082,400 lIbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
22,000 Ibs.; stearine, 153,200 lbs. 


WOOL MARKET UNCHANGED, 


The Boston wool market continues 
dull but with a firm undertone with 
price quotations showing little change, 
An occasional house is getting a little 
business on western grown wool. Aver- 
age French combings, 64s and finer ter. 
ritory wools in original bags are bring- 
ing 80c, scoured basis. A little greasy 
average fall Texas wool is selling at 
71@73c, scoured basis. Eight months 
Texas wool has had a further call at 
78c, scoured basis, for a very mod- 
erate volume. 


Quotations show little change from 
those of a week ago. 
Domestic fleeces, grease basis— 


Ohio & Penn., fine clothing 
Ohio & Penn., fine delaine.......... 32 
Ohio & Penn., %4-blood, combing... .33 
Ohio & Penn., %-blood clothing : 
Ohio & Penn., % combing 
Ohio & Penn., 4 combing 
Ohio & Penn., % clothing 
Low, % combing 

Territory, clean basis— 


Fine staple 
Fine, fine French, combing 
Fine, fine medium, clothing 
1%4-blood, s 
86 -blood, 
%4-blood, sta 
low, %-bl 
Texas, clean basis— 
Se ae PI onvvc cteetowcdecion 83 
Average, 12 months 
Fine, 8 months 
Fall 


California, clean basis— 


Northern 
Southern 


PRSSSLES 


CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS. 


Cold storage stocks of meat in Can- 
ada on April 1, 1934, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows by the 
Dominion Live Stock Branch: 

‘ba 
Ibs. 


- -* x Mar. 1, 

1934. 1934. 

Ibs. Ibs. 

55,905,000 65,308,000 33,781,000 

Pork 657,466,000 735,903,000 610,240,000 

Mutton and lamb 2,023,000 3,083,000 1,818,000 
a 

CANADIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States are 
officially reported as follows: 
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TALLOW—A slight easing in the 
tallow market was the feature at New 
York the past week. Consumers stayed 
out of the market for supplies until 
offerings increased somewhat and a de- 
cline of %c to 3%c f.0.b. for extra fol- 
jowed. At the latter level, soapers were 
fair buyers, but indications were that 
consumers are fairly well supplied at 
the moment, while producers refused to 
further lower their ideas. 

There were indications of efforts to 
further shade the market, without suc- 
cess, up to mid-week. Some were in- 
dined to await signing of the excise 
oi] tax bill which took place on Thurs- 
day. The turnover in tallow during the 
week, on the whole, did not appear 
large, but little or nothing was heard 
of export interest, nevertheless it was 
said that producers are in a rather com- 
fortably sold up position. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
3%c; extra, 3%c; edible, 44%c nominal. 

At Chicago, market on tallows has 
displayed a very firm undertone, with 
good inquiries for June delivery in 
sizable quantities. Demand for nearby 
is only moderate, but no offerings are 
pressing on the market. Edible was 
quoted at 4%4c; fancy, 4c; prime pack- 
ers, 4c; No. 1, 3%c; No. 2, 3%c. 

At the London auction 1,553 casks 
were offered and 570 casks sold at 
prices unchanged to 6d lower than at 
the previous auction on April 18. Mut- 
ton was quoted at 21@22s; beef, 18s 
@20s 6d; mixed, 16s 6d@18s. 

At Liverpool, Argentine beef tallow, 
May-June was unchanged for the week 
at 17s 6d, while Australian good mixed, 
May-June, at Liverpool was unchanged 
at 17s 6d. 

STEARINE—Market was very firm 
although business was quiet. Last sales 
were reported at 5c New York, up %c 
from previous sales. Oleo was quoted 
5@5%e. 

At Chicago the market was quiet and 
steady and quoted at 5c. 

OLEO OIL—Market was more or less 
routine and steady at New York, with 
extra quoted at 54 @5%c; prime, 5@ 
5%e; lower grades, 4%c. 

At Chicago, market was inactive but 
firm. Extra was quoted at 514c. 








See page 80 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Market was quiet and 
steady at New York. Prime was quoted 
at 94%@9%c; extra winter, 7%@8c; 
extra, 742@7%c; extra No. 1, 7%4e; 
No. 1, 7c; No. 2, 644c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
moderate and the market was steady. 

re at New York was quoted at 12c; 
extra, 7%c; extra No. 1, 7%4c; cold 
test, 1644c. 

GREASES—Buyers and sellers were 
apart in the grease market at New 
York the past week. Prices on the 
Whole were a little softer, reflecting 
inactivity in demand and a slight easing 
In tallow. Offerings from producers 
were a little larger, but buyers ap- 


Week ending May 12, 1934 





Tallow and Grease Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


peared content to await developments. 
On the other hand, sellers were not in- 
clined to press supplies on the market, 
as with the excise tax bill on oil signed 
by the President there was a feeling 
that this will have a constructive in- 
fluence in the immediate future on 
domestic oils and fats generally. Con- 
sumers, however, were content to look 
on. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 33,@3%c according to qual- 
ity; A white, 4@4%c; B white, 3% @ 
4c; choice white, 4% @4%c. 

At Chicago, greases were quiet but 
firm, with demand modest, offerings 
light, and a disposition to anticipate 
better levels for June delivery. Choice 
white, all hog, was quoted at 3%c@4c, 
with 3%c bid and declined for prompt; 
A white, 3%c; B white, 34% @3%c; yel- 
low, 33%c; brown, 3%c. 


a 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, May 10, 1934. 


Blood. 
Market continues dull. Prices nom- 
inal. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
ED. cnccncsessbastnnseteieaesseds @$2.00 
ere i 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Buyers and sellers apart. Buying 
interest narrow. Prices nominal. 
Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$1.50@1.75 & 10c 


Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 1.75@2.00 & 10c 
pO ERS Ce @1.50 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Offerings light, but demand is not 
broad. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
eS err ec Se ee $ .40@.42% 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, @25.00 


e peccccscccscocccccccsccecccoes 
@20.00 


TORR ee meee ee ewes wees eeeeseeees 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Prices show some weakness on slow 
demand. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal........ @$25.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... 30.00 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special feed- 
 S 2 enor eer g 25.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding......... 30.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Crop curtailment in some sections 
affecting demand. Market slow. 
High grd. tankage, ground, 10@12 
om Oe eS ON eT ea oe 


COMPO eee meee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 


This market largely nominal. 


Steam, ground, 8 & 50.............. 
Steam, unground, 8 & 50............. 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Some inquiries developing, but mar- 
ket continues slow. 


Horns, according to grade........... $60.00@90.00 
We. GH DOMED, 06 cxcviecsciccoeseves 55.00@85.00 
GREENS BOGGS <cvcc ccccccccccccuceseees @19.00 
eee 14.00@16.00 

(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 


of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market showing some improvement 
with prices looking up. 


Per ton. 
DG oda ss ecobencces hap stones @12.00 
errr ree @15.00 
GRRE, DURES ccccccvccccccvcscoese @15.00 
SY UE: e+ scccqaareuhawecnssegeese 16.00@17.00 
Cattle jaws, and knuckles........... 21.50@ 23.00 
Hide trimmings (new style)......... 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style).......... @10.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib.... 4@ 4%c 


Animal Hair. 
Market steady with demand fair. 


Summer coil and field dried........... %@ %& 

Tee Ge Gen cite vekevcsncsceme 1 @1%e 

Processed, black, winter, per Ib....... 6 @ 6%c 

Processed, grey, winter, per Ib........ 5 @ 5%c 

Cattle switches, each*............ee0. 1%@ 1%c 
*According to count. 


fe 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, May 9, 1984. 

Ground tankage sold this week at 
$2.40 and 10c and unground at $2.25 
and 10c, f.o.b. local shipping points, 
which is a drop in price from previous 
sales. Downward trend in the market 
appears probable. 

Dried blood is accumulating and 
while quotations are $2.60 per unit 
f.o.b. New York, bids will no doubt be 
accepted. 

Foreign muriate of potash, 80/85 per 
cent, in bulk was reduced in price from 
$35.55 per ton to 60c per unit of water 
soluble potash for May shipment. Other 
potash prices remain the same but all 
prices are subject to 10 per cent dis- 
count. 

Foreign bone meals are fairly steady 
in price but most other fertilizer ma- 
terials are lower. 

— 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
Principal meat imports at New York 

for the week ended May 5, 1934, were 

as follows: 

Point of 


origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 54,800 Ibs. 
Brazil—Canned corned beef............ 36,000 Ibs. 
CE PIII ons) hock es ose'cnnsindcee +388 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork tenderloins ............ 320 Ibs. 
GOED » cb onde csc boeeeasasies 4,409 Ibs. 
SR IE 5.6 woivinns-oe 0 0cebeceesce-ne 1,450 Ibs. 
Czecho-Slovakia—Ham .............0.. 6,093 lbs. 
Holland—Sausage ...........cccecceee 12,545 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Beef extract ............... 2,016 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef......... 117,000 Ibs. 


There are four types of lard. Do 
you know what they are, what fats are 
used in each and how each one is made? 
Read “PorK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book. 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones 
Cracklings, Bonemeal 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
















Activities Under AAA 


Prices approximately 100 per cent 
higher than those of last season are 
specified in a marketing agreement ten- 
tatively approved by Secretary Wallace 
for four large tobacco companies. 
Under it, the companies would agree to 
purchase a specified total of a particu- 
lar type of tobacco. These companies 
manufacture 85 to 90 per cent of the 
commercial product for which these 
grades are used. If the amount sug- 
gested is not purchased, a penalty of 2c 
per pound will be required and if the 
price paid is not equal to that specified, 
the difference between the specified 
minimum price and the actual amount 
paid, is to be paid to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Appearing at hearings being held on 
a bill to fix retail prices of milk, the 
chief of the dairy section of the AAA 
stated that any federal legislation re- 
quiring the fixing of retail prices of 
milk to consumers, should be safe- 
guarded by a requirement for regula- 
tion of milk distribution, rates of re- 
turn, service and capital investment, 
with a recapture provision for recovery 
of any excess profits and distribution 
of such funds back to farmers. 


Holders of cotton options which ex- 
pired May 1 will be given an oppor- 
tunity to have these options reinstated 
if application is made within 60 days 
to the Cotton Producers Pool. Options 
outstanding covered 2,428,697 bales, of 
which the bulk has been exercised 
either by sale or delivery to the pool. 


Time for filing briefs on a proposed 
code of fair competition for the oleo- 
margarine industry was extended to in- 
clude May 11, it was announced on May 
5 by the AAA. 


fe - - 


MILLIONS LOANED ON CORN. 


Closing its corn loan program on 
April 30, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration announced that loans 
of approximately $121,300,000 were 
made on 270,000,000 bu. of corn. The 
bulk of this amount was loaned in 
Iowa, Illinois and Nebraska. Loans 
were made at the rate of 45c per bushel 
and the corn sealed up either in ware- 
houses or on farms. The loans come due 
August 1, 1934, and can be paid with 
interest at 4 per cent. If the market 
ang of corn on the maturity date is 
ess than the amount of the loan, the 
borrower may turn over to the govern- 
ment the equivalent in corn. 

Owing to drouth conditions in the 
principal Corn Belt states, farmers are 
reported to have found it necessary to 
go into cribs carrying government seals 
for feed for their livestock. In a state- 
ment issued this week by Dr. A. G. 
Black, chief of the AAA corn-hog sec- 
tion, it was indicated that the present 
drouth might lead to the unsealing of 
corn before August 1. Continuation of 
drouth conditions is expected to result 
in extreme shortage of feeds and al- 
ready feed prices have risen to prohibi- 
tive figures in the light of livestock 
prices. This is resulting in forced live- 
stock sales, to an increasing extent. 


Page 28 


FEDERAL MARGARINE BILLS. 


Another bill affecting margarine, 
similar to the Kleberg bill but without 
certain of its provisions, is pending in 
the House of Representatives. This is 
known as the Pierce bill (H. R. 9122). 
It is almost identical with the Kleberg 
bill except that it does not include the 
repeal of wholesalers and retailers 
license fees. Its purpose would be to 
put margarine on a domestic fats and 
oils basis and it has the support of 
certain of the dairy leaders. 

The Kleberg bill, a duplicate of 
which is pending in the Senate as the 
Smith bill, provides that the words 
“margarine” and “oleomargarine” be 
synonymous; that all margarine be put 
under B. A. I. inspection and control; 
that a standard of fat content be set 
up; that the use of processed or reno- 
vated butter in the manufacture of the 
product be prohibited; that any state- 
ment on the label as to the vitamine 
content must be given in terms of the 
international unit of vitamine per 
gram; that false advertising by radio 
broadcasts, sale or advertising of mar- 
garine be prohibited; and that a tax of 
10c per pound be imposed on margarine 
containing any imported fat or oil. 

The present federal margarine law 
would be changed to prohibit the sale 
of the product from tubs or bulk to 
consumers and the repeal of the license 


fees. 
tte 


STATES PROTECT MARGARINE. 
Bills designed to hamper the manu- 
facture and sale of margarine either 
were amended or failed of passage in 
a number of state legislatures prior to 
their adjournment. One of these was 
the New Mexico bill requiring licenses 
for the manufacture and sale of the 
product and prohibiting its use in state 
institutions. A bill in the New York 
assembly provided a tax of 5c a pound 
on margarine but was later amended 
to exempt product made of domestic 
oils and fats. This also failed of pass- 
age. A bill imposing a tax of 5c per 
pound died in the Ohio legislature. 
The South Carolina law taxing mar- 
garine containing imported fats or oils 
= per pound became effective April 


aa 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., May 9, 1934. 

After a dull and quiet opening which 
continued well through the session, cot- 
tonseed meal, near the close, experi- 
enced quite active trading and as a re- 
sult of short covering, sales were 
affected at unchanged prices to 15c¢ 
higher with trading from June forward. 
There was one tender during the day 
which was promptly stopped, bringing 
the total to date to 500 tons. The May 
position showed the greatest weakness, 
losing a full 50c for the day. The mar- 
ket closed steady but irregular at 50c 
lower to 15c higher. 

Cottonseed continued quiet with the 
deferred positions showing the greatest 
weakness and closed unchanged to 75c 


lower. 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 
Hull, England, May 9, 1934.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 14s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 12s 6d. 


COTTON OIL TRADING. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de. 
mand at New York was modest, but 
supplies were limited and offerings 
were taken care of readily. Southeast 
crude, 4%c bid; Valley, 4%c bid; Texas 
4c bid. : 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, May 4, 1934. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Askeq 


Sales, including switches, 31 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c. 


Saturday, May 5, 1934. 


505 a 520 
6 527 523 524 a 527 


ER dae. ° 0 aoe an rate 526 a 540 
Sept. .... 2 546 546 546 a trad 
Rea RPT ete Coie tn >a 5 a 557 


559 a 565 
4 567 567 565 a 567 
including switches, 12 con- 
Southeast crude, 4%c nom. 


Monday, May 7, 1934. 


Sales, 


& aa 
515 
520 
528 
545 
450 
560 
570 
571 
Sales, including switches, 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%4c nom. 


Tuesday, May 8, 1934. 


2 550 550 550 a 
9 560 560 561a 
563 a 
; 3 570 570 571 a 574 
Sales, including switches, 18 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 


Wednesday, May 9, 1934. 


12 526 526 525a 
528 a 

10 555 548 546 a 
12 559 558 = a 
a 


including switches, 35 con- 
Southeast crude, 4%c nom. 


Thursday, May 10, 1934. 


tracts. 


September 
November 





See page 30 for later markets. 
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17 a 515 
10 a 520 
25 a 529 
28 a 542 
46 a 550 
58 a 559 
60 a 570 
68 a 570 
35 con- 
> nom. 
34. 
Close. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Active and Largely Switching— 
Price Movements Irregular—Under- 
tone Steady—Cash Trade Fair— 
Crude Quiet and Steady—Lard Ac- 
tion Disappointing—Cotton Weather 
Better. 
Cottonseed oil futures market experi- 

enced considerable activity the past 

week. Trade was mostly switching 

from July to October at 31 and 382 

points. There was a rather general 


disposition on the part of speculative 
longs to transfer their accounts as far 
away as possible. These operations had 
little or no market effect. Prices backed 
and filled, being influenced, in the main, 
by outside developments. 

Commission houses and locals were 
on both sides. There was very little, 
if any, fresh hedging pressure. Re- 
finers’ brokers were absorbing the near- 
bys and selling the later months, ap- 
parently transferring hedges. There 
was a little evening up in the May de- 
livery and further tenders made their 
appearance, making 65 for the month 
thus far. Indications were that a fair 
open interest still existed. 

Oil delivered was readily taken care 
of and failed to disturb the market. 
Cash trade was of a routine character, 
but satisfactory on the whole. Crude 
markets were quiet and without effect. 
The weather south was somewhat bet- 
ter, for crop preparation and progress, 
and caused a little selling at times 
when allied markets were heavy. 


Improved Conditions Expected. 


The western lard market continued 
to act disappointingly, while Washing- 
ton silver developments, although con- 
strued inflationary for the long pull on 
commodities, had but momentary in- 
fluence. 


As a result of outside conditions, oil 
sentiment was rather mixed. There 
was no disposition in evidence to press 
the declines. Bulls were more cautious, 
especially when outside buying power 
in oil showed a tendency to dry up. It 
was rather noticeable that the market 
absorbed quite active selling on small 
declines. At other times it took but 


modest buying power to bring about 
recoveries, 


WEEKLY REVIEW 







In most quarters there is a tendency 
to look on the oil situation construc- 
tively for the long pull, regardless of 
price movements in the immediate 
future. The outlook for decreasing sup- 

lies is considered a healthy factor. 

ere is also a growing belief in some 
quarters that the lard markets within 
the next several months will discount 
somewhat the Government relief pur- 
chases of hog products and the hog re- 
duction campaign for this year. 


The trade is not overlooking the fact 
that with the new cotton crop restricted 
to around 10,000,000 bales, climatic con- 
ditions are distinctly more important 
than under ordinary conditions. As a 
result, the new crop is gradually com- 
ing to the front as a price making fac- 
tor in the oil market. Visible supplies 
of oil are steadily decreasing, and there 
are possibilities that the burdensome 
surplus that has hung over the market 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., May 10, 1934.— 
Cotton oil futures unchanged for the 
week with numerous switches from old 
to new season. Crude was steady at 
4%c lb. for Valley and 4c lb. for Texas 
with light offerings. Bleachable was 
dull at 4%ec lb. loose New Orleans. 
Soapstock was a shade higher. Fre- 
quent rains are delaying planti Sit- 
uation is uncertain with the mills ex- 


pecting better prices on reduced crop 
and governmental stimulation. 


Memphis 
(Special Wire to The National Provisi ) 
Memphis, Tenn., May 10, 1934. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 4@4%c lb.; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$20.00; loose cottonseed hulls, $8.00. 


Dallas 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., May 10, 1934.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 4c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $21.50; hulls, $10.00. 











for the past few seasons will be largely 
eliminated during the next year. 


Weather Favorable for New Crop. 
The President signed the tax bill 


on Thursday of this week. The bill in- 
cludes the excise tax on imported oils. 
There was a disposition to discount this 
action Le aregen the President’s state- 
ment, which was expected to accompany 
the signing of the bill, on the Philip- 
pine cocoanut oil excise tax. At any 
rate, it is calculated that the proposed 
tax should have some constructive in- 
fluence on domestic oils and fats. 

The weekly weather report said that 
the past week was fairly warm, with 
precipitation light to moderate. Con- 
ditions were favorable for the cotton 
crop. 


COCOANUT OIL—Quiet conditions 
prevailed in this market the past week. 
Prices were steady, the market await- 
ing signing of the tax bill, including 
the proposed excise oil tax. At New 
York, tanks were quoted at 2% @2%c. 


CORN OIL — Market was rather 
quiet, but firmly held and quoted at 
4%c Chicago. 


SOYA BEAN OIL — Market was 
quiet and routine, with western mills 
quoting 6c f.o.b. New York was quoted 
at 6% @7c. 


PALM OIL—Purely nominal condi- 
tions prevailed. Interests were limited 
and the market was awaiting signing 
of the tax bill. At New York, Suma- 
tra was quoted at 2%c; spot Nigre, 3% 
@3%c; shipment, 3.10@8.20c; 12% per 
cent acid, 2.70c; 20 per cent, 2.65c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand was 
rather flat, and the market was quoted 
nominally at 2%@2%c bulk in bond 
New York. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
moderate, but the market was very 
ac tg and quoted at 74@7%c New 

ork. 


Ramanan OIL—Market nomi- 

nal, ° 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL — Market was quiet 


and featureless and quoted at 5@5%c 
f.o.b. southern mills. 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were barely steady the 
latter part of the week in a mixed 
trade and due to an irregular hog mar- 
ket, reaction in grains and routing con- 
ditions. Top hogs today are $3.80. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was quiet and steady and 
awaiting developments. Trade was 
mostly local trading. It is expected 
April consumption will be between 
215,000 and 230,000 barrels. Southeast 
crude, 4%c lb. bid; Valley, 4%c lb. bid; 
Texas, 4c lb. bid. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 
May, $5.12@5.22; June, $5.15@5.30; 
July, $5.27@5.30; Aug., $5.30@5.45; 
Sept. $5.48@5.52; Oct., $5.60@5.62; 
Nov., $5.62@5.72; Dec., $5.72@5.76. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%c Ib. f.o.b. 


Stearine. 

Stearine, 5%c lb. plants. 

Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, May 11, 1934. — Lard, 
prime western, $4.25@4.35; middle 
western, $4.10@4.20; city, 3%c; refined 
Continent, 44 @4%c; South American, 
4% @4%c; Brazil kegs, 442.@4%c; com- 
pound, car lots, 7%c. 


a 
OPEN BIDS FOR RELIEF MEATS. 


Bids on Schedule 59 for smoked Wilt- 
shires for distribution to the needy 
were opened by the Federal Surplus 
Relief Corporation on May 8 and 
totaled 26,585 hogs daily. Fifty-five 
packing companies bid. These were lo- 
cated in every part of the country. The 
number of hogs to be processed daily 
by the various packers ranged from a 
low of 30 head to a high of 1,200 head 
at an individual plant. Processing 
charges ranged from $1.19 to $1.90 per 
hundredweight and buying charges 
from a low of 5c per head on the cen- 
tral markets to a high of 30c per head 
in the case of packers located away 
from the markets. In one instance 
there was no buying charge and in an- 
other the buying price was listed at 
$1.05 per head with a processing charge 
of $1.80. The latter bidder is located 
some distance from a large market. It 
is expected that awards on this sched- 
ule will be made on Monday. 

Bids on Schedule 60, which were 
opened May 9, totaled approximately 
86,000,000 Ibs. of meats and 12,500,000 
Ibs. of lard. Included in the meat bids 
was a total of 7,875,000 Ibs. of D. S. 
bellies, 4,975,000 lbs. of regular hams, 
6,350,000 Ibs. of skinned hams, 5,265,000 
Ibs. of picnics, 3,725,000 lbs. of pickled 
bacon, 7,550,000 Ibs. of dry cure bacon 
and 155,000 Ibs. of boneless butts. More 
than fifty packers participated in the 
bidding, being located at packing points 
throughout the country, although the 
bulk of the volume was bid by those 
located in the central west. 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, May 11, 1984.——Hams and 
lard very slow. No demand for pic- 
nics. General market quiet. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 80s; hams, long 
cut, 84s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, un- 
quoted; bellies, English, 76s; Wilt- 
shires, unquoted; Cumberlands, ex- 
hausted; Canadian Wiltshires, 72s; Ca- 
nadian Cumberlands, 66c. Spot lard 
was quoted 23s 6d. 


—~ fo 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom for the week ended 
April 25 totaled 44,719 bales against 
65,480 the previous week and 73,635 in 
the like period a year ago. Prices of 
first quality product Liverpool April 25: 

Apr.25, Apr.18, ages, 
1934. 1984." 1933. 


American green bellies...... Nom. Nom. §$ 8.89 
Danish green sides.......... $18.38 $18.39 13.19 
Canadian green sides....... 15.89 15.86 10.90 
American short green hams. 18.36 18.85 12.60 
American refined lard...... 72 5.92 7.32 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Liverpool provision imports during 
April, 1934, reported by Liverpool Pro- 
vision Trade Association: 


Apr., 

1934. 
Bacon (including shoulders) cwts........... 28,893 
Pe IININ | a auvelatnauudnd-sik dw webb se nailed y 
Py UE. doctchdntan bude otientaesndeconien 1,011 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex Liverpool stocks is given below: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 

ewts. ewts. tons. 

EE gi ebGebcweee 6,443 7,101 493 

BS. HED ecceccesccns 4,677 6,715 200 

RE EE wwavede<caues 4,773 7,643 237 
— 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Top hogs at Berlin were quoted at 
$11.19 per cwt. on April 25, compared 
with $11.89 a week earlier and $7.40 
at the same time the previous year. 
Lard in tierces at Hamburg was quoted 
at $13.72 compared with $13.70 the 
week ended April 18 and $7.89 year ago. 
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N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Saturday, May 5, 1934 — Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 10.55@10.65; Sept, 
11.05@11.10; Dec. 11.40b; Mar. 11.80n; 
sales 3 lots. Closing unchanged to 10 
lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 11.10b; Dee, 
11.50@11.70; Mar. 11.95@12.05; sales 
4 lots. Closing 5 lower. 

Monday, May 7, 1934—Old Contracts 
—Close: June 10.55@10.70; Sept. 11.04 
@11.10; Dec. 11.40@11.55; Mar. 11.80n; 
sales 12 lots. Closing unchanged to j 
lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 11.08@11.20; 
Dec. 11.50@11.70; Mar. 11.90n; sales 
none. Closing unchanged to 5 lower. 

Tuesday, May 8, 1934—Old Contracts 
—Close: June 10.55@10.60; Sept. 11.10 
@11.15; Dec. 11.45@11.55; Mar. 11.85n; 
sales 31 lots. Closing unchanged to 6 
higher. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 11.15@11.25; 
Dec. 11.60@11.65; Mar. 12.00@12.05; 
sales 19 lots. Closing 7@10 higher. 

Wednesday, May 9, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 10.45n; Sept. 10.96 
@11.00; Dec. 11.31@11.35; Mar. 11.65n; 
sales 9 lots. Closing 10@20 lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 11.10 sale; 
Dec. 11.41@11.48; Mar. 11.80@11.90; 
sales 26 lots. Closing 5@20 lower. 

Thursday, May 10, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 10.25@10.40; Sept. 
10.85 sale; Dec. 11.15@11.25; Mar. 
11.50n; sales 11 lots. Closing 11@20 
lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 10.90@11.00; 
Dec. 11.25@11.35; Mar. 11.65@11.75; 
sales 15 lots. Closing 15@20 lower. 

Friday, May 11, 1934—Old Contracts 
—Close: June 10.15 sale; Sept. 10.70 
sale; Dec. 11.10n; Mar. 11.50n; sales 9 
lots. Closing unchanged to 15 lower. 

Standard — Close: Sept. 10.70 sale; 
Dec. 11.20n; Mar. 11.65 sale; sales 7 
lots. Closing unchanged to 20 lower. 


se 
TANNERS’ COUNCIL MEETS. 


National Tanners Council of America 
held its spring meeting at While Sul- 
phur Springs on May 10 and 11. At 
this semi-annual meeting the president, 
Fraser M. Moffat, gave an account of 
the activities of the council and its 
progress under the NRA during this 
period and some phases of national re- 
covery activities were outlined in an 
address by Major George L. Berry, 


deputy administrator of the NRA. “The 
Place of Quality in the Shoe and Leath- 
er Industry” was discussed by Merrill 
A. Watson, director of the council’s 
trade survey bureau. On the second 
day of the conference there was & 
meeting of the cattle hide tanners and 
group meetings to discuss specific prob- 
lems and lay plans for the coming six 


months. 
ee 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 
Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to May 11, 1934, 
show exports from that country were 


as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
89,641 quarters; to the Continent, 
19,772. Exports the previous w 
were: To England, 85,152 quarters; to 
Continent, 6,630. 


The National Provisioner 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tThe position of 
the packer hide market at present is 
not clearly established. Hides were 
available at last trading prices through- 
out the week without attracting much 
attention. Buying interest has been 
lagging, despite the reported settle- 
ment of the strike among the New 
England tanners. The easiness of most 
other commodity markets, despite the 
furry in grains due to drought, had a 
tendency to cause buyers of hides to 
hold off pending some favorable news. 


Around mid-week, the local small 
packer association sold 11,000 hides, 
mostly Aprils, at a half-cent decline for 
native steers and branded steers, and 
a cent down for light cows, branded 
cows and extreme light native steers. 
No follow-up business was reported on 
this basis, although bids at these levels 
are reported in the market at present, 
with varying reports as to the size of 
the quantities of hides wanted. Heavy 
native cows and branded cows have 
heretofore moved rather freely and 
packers are inclined to view the decline 
of a full cent for these descriptions as 
out of line. 

In the absence of any trading in the 
big packer market, prices are being 
quoted in a range; top figures repre- 
senting last trading prices and inside 
figures paid this week for association 
hides. Meanwhile, packers have very 
few unsold hides dating prior to late 
April, and hide quality improves at this 
season, ordinarily bringing into the 
market some buyers who cannot use 
winter hides. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Small 
packer market quiet and dull. The mar- 
ket on local small packer all-weights of 
current take-off is quoted nominally 
around 942@10c for natives and 9@ 
9%c for branded. Outside small pack- 
er lots proportionately less, according 
to dating, take-off, etc. 

Local small packer association sold 
11,000 hides, mostly Aprils but a few 
Mays included, mid-week, at a half to a 
cent decline. This included 1,500 native 
steers at 10%c, and 1,500 Colorado 10c, 
both half-cent off; 1,000 extreme light 
native steers at 10c, 6,000 light native 
cows 10c, and 1,000 branded cows 914c, 
a full cent off. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 

only reported sale in the South 
American market this week was 4,000 
Argentine steers coming to this country 
at 6244 pesos, equal to 10%c, c.if. New 
York, as against 64% pesos or llc 
paid last week. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Trading in 
country hides continues more or less 
at a standstill. Eastern tanners show- 
Ing very little interest in the market, 
and bids are usually made too low to 
admit of dealers moving hides without 
sustaining losses when replaced. All- 
Weights quoted around 7%@7%c 
trimmed and 7c untrimmed, selected, 
delivered, for about 48-lb. average. 
Heavy steers and cows around 6%c, 


Week ending May 12, 1934 


trimmed, nom. Buff weights quoted 
7% @8c trimmed, although hard to se- 
cure anything under 8%c; extremes 
quoted 94% @9%c, trimmed, with un- 
trimmed half-cent less. Bulls around 
4% @4%éc; glues about 5c. All-weight 
branded about 5% @6c, flat, less Chi- 
cago freight. 

CALFSKINS — Packer calfskins ac- 
tive at a cent decline. One packer sold 
about 20,000 April calf, and another 
packer about 6,000 at one point, all at 
16c for preferred northern point 
heavies 912/15-lb. and 13c for lights 
under 9%-Ib.; 15,000 March heavy 
northerns sold at 15%4c. 

Chicago city calfskins easy; car 8/10- 
Ib. sold at 10144c, while the 10/15-Ib. are 
quoted around 13c. Outside cities, 
8/15-lb., quoted 11@11%c; mixed cities 
and countries 10@10%%c; straight coun- 
tries about 9c. Chicago city light calf 
and deacons last sold at 90c. 

KIPSKINS—One packer sold a car 
April northern native kipskins, and an- 
other packer 7,500 April natives, all at 
18c for northerns; this was half-cent 
under price of 13%2c obtained previous 
week for a small car April natives, and 
more available at 13c. 

Chicago city kipskins offered at lic, 
with bids lacking at present. Outside 
cities around 104%@l1llc, nom.; mixed 
cities and countries about 10c; straight 
countries around 842@9c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
75e. 

HORSEHIDES — Market has an 
easier undertone, with choice city ren- 
derers quoted $3.25@3.50 for best lots, 
mixed city and country lots $3.00@ 
3.25; No. 2’s at 50c less. Prices realized 
in the East have been around 25c more. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 13 
@14c for full wools, short wools, and 
pieces and torn skins, half-price. Pro- 
duction of packer shearlings heavier 
and running mostly No. 2’s and fresh 
clips; one packer sold two cars early in 
week, and two more later, all at 75c 
for No. 1’s, 55¢ for No. 2’s, and 40c 
for clips; a car reported in another 
direction same basis, while some clips 
were also reported to 35c. Small pack- 
er shearlings about half-price. Holdings 
of April and prior pickled skins very 
light, the market having been well 
cleaned up earlier, mostly at $3.62% 
per doz. straight run of packer lamb, 
with some at $3.75. Packer wool pelts 
quoted around $2.10@2.20 per cwt. live 
lamb at Chicago. Outside small packer 
wooled pelts around $1.40 each; spring 
lambs 40@50c. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES — Market quiet, 
awaiting the definite establishment of 
prices in the western market. Two 
packers still holding part of April hides 
and one holding April production; 
last trading was at llc for native 
and butt branded steers and 10%4c for 
Colorados. 

CALFSKINS—Active trade in calf- 
skins, around 75,000 collectors’ and 25,- 
000 packers’ calf reported moved, which 
about cleans up the market. Prices 
were generally 5c down from previous 


trading. Collectors’ 5-7’s sold at 95c, 
7-9’s at $1.15, and 9-12’s at $2.15. Pack- 
ers’ 5-7’s quoted around $1.05@1.10 
nom.; the 7-9’s sold at $1.30, and 9-12’s 
at $2.30. 


es ae 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended May 5, 1934, were 4,913,000 
lbs.; previous week, 5,067,000 Ibs.; same 
week last year, 5,121,000 Ibs.; from 
January 1 to May 5 this year, 90,089,- 
000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 80,- 
066,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended May 5, 1934, were 
7,351,000 lbs.; previous week, 7,283,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 7,499,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to May 5 this 


year, 101,724,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 83,214,000 Ibs. 


a 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended May 11, 1934, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
May 11. week. 1933. 
oo. nat. strs. @lin 11 @11%n10 @10%n 
vy. nat. 

a 104%@11 @1 9% @10b 
oe wr 10% @lin @1 9 

ere 
Hy, but rad ‘aaa 

_, ee n 1 9 
= Col. 10 @10% e om 

ore 10 9 9 
a 0 Tex. 9% @10% pied om 

MIB. cevece ‘ 10 on 
Brnd’d cows. Hk 14 gio" g 9 
Hvy. nat. 

COWS ..... 9% @10% @10% @9 
Lt. nat. 

a 10 11 llax 9%@10b 
Nat. bulls... wax 7% 8i%4n 
Brnd’d bulls 644n 614n 8n 
Calfskins ...13 16 14 174% 14 16ax 
Kips, nat... 13 13 12n 
Kips, ov-wt.. 12 12 lin 
Kips, brnd’d. 11 11 10n 
Slunks, reg.. 75 75 75b 


Slunks, hris. .40 50 40 50 40 50n 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per lb. less than heavies, 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. 914@10 10 10%n 9%4@ 9% 
Branded .... 9 9% 10n 8%@ 9 
Nat. bulls .. 7 
Brnd’d bulls. 6 
Calfskins .. 1 4n 
Ki easdaas liax 12 lin 
Slunks, reg. .65 BH 65 75 60 75n 
Slunks, hris.30 40n 30 40n 35 45n 


7 
64 6 6%4n 7%4n 
-10%@13° 12 @14 2 @un 


ee ne dcaa 
Light calf. .50 
Deacons ....50 
Slunks, reg.. 
Slunks, hris. 
Horsehides ..3.0 





Pkr. lambs.. 
Sml. pkr. 


lambs .... 1.40 1.40 70 @75 

Pkr. shearlgs. 75 70 @75 gis 

Dry pelts ..138 @14 13%@14% 8% 
a 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended April 28, 1934: 

















Week Ending New York. Boston. Phila. 
Apr. 2B, 20906. ...2... 21,640 4,300 17,168 
Apr. > awe x en = ~* greene 
, SS & . See 10,511 i 
Pe | ae —< wentue-....tesdbap 

301,739 22,558 29,375 
PS 8 ee , eae eee 4 
BBP. FBy WEB e os ceven Sa eee 
155,422 2,981 32,647 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Chicago, May 10, 1934. 

CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: Strictly choice steers and year- 
lings, all representative weights, 
steady; top, $9.50 on weighty steers, 
$9.25 on long yearlings; all other —— 
weighty steers, unevenly 25@75c lower, 
mostly 50@75c down, some sales show- 
ing more loss compared high time last 
week. Yearlings and light steers were 
unevenly steady to 25c lower, inbetween 
grades showing decline; best 1,000-lb. 
yearlings, $8.50; better grade heifers, 
all weights, 25@40c higher; lower 
grades, weak to 25c lower; all cows ex- 
cepting few specialty kosher offerings, 
$4.75@5.25, 15@25c lower; bulls, 10@ 
15¢e lower; vealers, steady to 25c off. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Market generally 10c lower on all 
classes; receipts were moderate and de- 
mand narrow. Further declines in fresh 

ork market were a bearish influence. 

eek’s top, $3.85; best price Tuesday, 
$3.70, lowest since January; closing 
peak, $3.75; bulk better grade, 180 to 
250 lbs., $3.65@3.75; 260 to 360 lbs., 
$3.40@3.70; 140 to 170 lbs., $3.25@ 
3.70; most pigs, $2.50 down; packing 
sows, $2.80@3.00; best lightweights, to 
$3.25. 


SHEEP — Compared with last Fri- 
day: Fat lambs and springers, 50c or 
more lower; woolskins, 75c down on 
paper, but quality was less attractive; 
lightweight sheep, fully 50c lower; 
heavies, under seasonal pressure, $1.00 
@1.50 down. A dull dressed trade was 
principal factor in declines. Week’s 
practical top on clipped lambs was 
$9.00; late top, $8.75; week’s bulk, $8.25 

9.00; woolskins, $9.25@10.00; best 
available late, $9.50. Native spring 
lambs closed at $10.50@11.00; week’s 
top, $11.50; eight doubles of 75- to 76- 
Ib. Californias, $10.25@10.50; bulk, 
$10.85@10.50; late top shorn ewes, 
$4.00; week’s top, $4.60. Heavies at 
close were largely $2.50 down. 


KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Kansas City, Kans., May 10, 1934. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
scaling above 1,000 lbs. were under 
pressure, and declines of 25@50c were 
effected during the week, with spots 
off more on inbetween grades. Lighter 
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weights held at weak to 25c¢ lower 
levels as compared with last Friday. 
Strictly choice heavies were absent, and 
best 1,296-lb. fed steers brought $8.75 
for the top. Several lots of good to 
choice 1,300- to 1,400-lb. weights sold 
from $7.75@8.60, while bulk of light 
and medium weight offerings went at 
$5.75@7.25. Mixed yearlings and fed 
heifers closed steady to strong, while 
slaughter cows are weak to mostly 25c 
lower. Bulls ruled weak to 15c off. 
Vealers were reduced mostly 50c under 
last Friday, with only a few selling up 
to $6.50. 


HOGS—Hog market was rather un- 
even, but a weaker undertone prevailed 
most of the time. At mid-week prices 
dropped to new low levels since late in 
January, with the extreme top at $3.30. 
Some strength developed at the finish, 
and final values are around 5c lower 
than late last week. Closing top rested 
at $3.40 on choice 190- to 240-lb. 
weights, while bulk of the 180- to 300- 
Ib. averages cleared at $3.30@3.40. 
Most of the underweights ranged from 
$2.75@3.30 according to weight and 
finish. Packing sows declined 15@25c, 
with $2.40@2.75 taking late bulk. 


SHEEP — Tht week’s trade in fat 
lambs was featured by a decidedly 
weaker feeling in the trade, and values 
are unevenly 50c@$1.00 under last Fri- 
day. Springer’s have been hit the 
hardest, and some sales show the full 
loss. Fed lambs are around 50c off. 
Monday’s prices were high for the 
week, with native springers selling at 
$11.50; Arizonas, $10.60; woolskins, 
$10.00; clippers, $9.00. On the close, 
most springers went from $10.65 down; 
best wooled lambs, $9.40; shorn offer- 
ings, $8.50 and below. Mature sheep 
ruled 60@75c lower. Desirable shorn 
ewes brought $4.50 early in week, but 
on Thursday most sales ranged from 
$3.90 down. 


ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


East St. Louis, Ill., May 10, 1934. 


CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: Steers, 25@50c lower, heavy 
kinds off least; mixed yearlings and 
hiefers, steady to 25c lower, decline on 
grassy descriptions; beef cows, 25c low- 
er; cutters and low cutters, 10@15c 
lower; bulls mostly 25c lower; vealers, 
75c lower. Top heavy steers brought 
$9.20, and medium weight steers, $9.00. 
Best yearling steers claimed $7.75; bulk 
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of steers, $5.25@7.60. Top for straight 
heifers and mixed yearlings reached 
$6.25, with good and choice mixed year- 
lings and heifers largely $5.25@6.10; 
medium fleshed kinds, $4.50@5.00. Beef 


cows sold largely at $3.00@4.00, a top 
of $5.00 was reached early in week, 
Low cutters bulked at $1.50@2.00. The 
four-day period closed with top sausage 
bulls at $3.25; top vealers, $5.75. 
HOGS—Swine prices declined 25@ 
35c to the lowest point since January, 
Top price Thursday was $3.50, bulk of 
hogs selling at $3.40@3.50; packing 
sows, mostly $2.60@2.75. 
SHEEP—Spring lambs declined 50c 
@$1.00 during week, clipped lambs sell- 
ing 25c lower. Spring lambs topped at 
$12.00; late sales to packers, $10.75 
down. Clipped lambs topped at $9.00, 
bulk selling late at $8.50@8.75, slaugh- 
ter ewes wound up at $3.00@4.00. 


OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Omaha, Neb., May 10, 1934. 


CATTLE — Weighty steers and 
medium weights, after opening strong 
on Monday, lost the keen competition 
and the urgent demand of last week. 
Prices were under pressure, with cur- 
rent prices weak to mostly 25c under 
last Friday; medium to good grades, 
25@40c down. Yearlings are steady to 
25c lower, mostly about steady. Heifers 
held around steady, with better grades 
all-weights strong. Cows declined 25@ 
40c, with extremes off more. Bulls and 
vealers held steady. Several loads 
choice weighty steers sold at $9.00, 
a1e. top, with 1,161-lb. weights at 


HOGS — Compared with Saturday, 
prices steady to 10c lower. Thursday’s 
top was $3.30, with the following bulks: 
180 to 280 Ibs., $3.10@3.25; 280 to 350 
Ibs., $2.70@38.10; 140 to 180 lbs., $2.50 
@3.10; pigs, $10.50@12.00; packing 
sows, $2.50@2.60; stags, $1.00@2.25. 

SHEEP — Declining dressed lambs 
prices at eastern consuming centers 
proved the outstanding bearish factor, 
and all killing classes were depressed. 
Lamb prices declined 50@75c, the most 
downturn being on spring lambs. Aged 
sheep show a break of 25@50c. Thurs- 
day’s sales good and choice native 
spring lambs, $10.00@10.50; California 
spring lambs, medium to good, $9.25@ 
10.00; fed wooled lambs, $9.00@9.50; 
fresh shorn lambs, $8.25@8.60; good 
and choice shorn ewes, $3.00@3.85. 


SIOUX CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 


Sioux City, Ia., May 10, 1934. 


CATTLE — Good and choice heavy 
and medium weight beeves ruled firm 
this week, while others finished weak 
to 25c lower. Choice medium weight 
beeves sold up to $8.60 and long year- 
lings ranged up to $7.75. Most steers, 
1,100 Ibs. up, turned at $6.00@7.50, 
while majority of yearlings and light 
steers cleared at $5.25@6.25. Heifers 
found a firm market, and choice kosh- 
ers made $5.50@6.00. Cows finished 
weak to 25c lower; bulk beef descrip- 
tion, $2.75@4.00; most low cutters 
cutters, $1.50@2.25. Medium bulls re- 
covered part of the early loss and sold 
up to $3.15. Vealers remained un- 
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changed, and all interests paid up to 
$6.00. 


HOGS—Continued weakness in hog 
trade brought average cost of local 
purchases to a new low level of the 
year. Slight reaction on ee ses- 
sion minimized loss, rated mostly 10c 
lower on butchers, with packing sows 
15@25c under last Friday. Thursday’s 
top held at $3.25, while bulk better 
grade 180- to 260-lb. weights ranged 
$3.10@3.25. Good and choice 260- to 
925-Ib. heavies cleared at $2.85@3.10, 
with big weight butchers down to $2.65. 
Good 140- to 170-lb. averages cashed at 
$2.50@2.90, while bulk of packing sows 
moved at $2.50@2.60. 


SHEEP—Material restrictions in de- 
mand for dressed lamb and mutton 
oduced lower schedule of prices at 
ive markets despite reduced receipts. 
Old crop lambs lost fully 25@50c, with 
woolskins showing maximum decline. 
Native spring lambs were around 25c 
lower, and shorn ewes weak to 25c off. 
Choice shorn lambs quoted up to $8.60 
late, with most sales around $8.25@ 
835. A few wooled offerings were 
eligible around $9.25. Odd lots native 
springers cashed up to $11.00 early in 
week; butcher kinds, to $10.75 tate 
Small packages of choice shorn ewes 
had to sell under $4.00 late. 


fe 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Des Moines, Ia., May 10, 1934. 

Demand for hogs was slow at 22 con- 
centration points and 7 packing plants 
in Iowa and Minnesota and prices 
broke 5@10c under last week’s close. 
Hot weather and poor pasture condi- 
tions forced a large number of extreme- 
ly heavy butchers to market, and the 
general quality of the crop was im- 
proved. Late bulk good to choice 180 
to 260 Ibs., $3.10@3.30 delivered; long 
hauled carloads, to $3.35 and $3.40. Oc- 
casional basic price list was at $2.95, 
mainly $2.90, $3.25, and $3.10; 350 lbs., 
$2.80@3.10; few big weights, down to 
$2.60; most packing sows, $2.30@2.65, 
few $2.70. 


Receipts unloaded daily for the week 
ended May 10, were as follows: 


This Last 

week, week. 
SE Si vsanktsckvanoweoekes 27,300 28,900 
MEET Mbaecncdedee decease ces 26,400 26,300 
= Seer eee eee 44,000 54,500 
Pd Me Mevcouevhcssseceeed 20,800 14,800 
i Se ener err 20,700 19,200 
ee = OEE 24,100 22,600 


ST. PAUL 


By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture. 


So. St. Paul, Minn., May 9, 1984. 


$4.00@5.50. 


at $6.00. 


most light lights, $2.75@3.10. 


@3.75. 


LIVESTOCK COST AND YIELD. 


Kinds of livestock slaughtered, cost 
and yield in per cent and pounds for 
March, 1934, with comparisons: 


Mar., * * 
CATTLE—Late trade on slaughter 1933. i934 1984. 
steers and yearlings was dull and weak Average live cost per 100 lbs: 
to 25c or more lower than Friday of Cattle ................... $4.08 $4.34 $ 4.51 
last week. Heifers were scarce, steady  {81¥eS «------+-+-++-+e+5 tian an & 
to weak and cows about 25c lower. Sheep and lambs..../:/:) 5:35 886 878 
Bulls lost 10@15c, and vealers were average yield: 
weak to 50c off. Good to choice cattle ................... 56.10 55.84 55.85 
medium weight and heavy steers sold oe Pr 58 58.35 57.77 
at $6.50@8.00. Comparable grade year- Sheep and lamba.......11 deat dee dee 
lings and light steers sold at $5.75@ Averegn Uve welaht: 
7.15. Most slaughter heifers brought ~ ggitie — 967.57 963.95 952.70 
Better — = wee Calves SOMATA Babs 61.07 170.41 167.60 
made $3.50@4.25, medium and goo Gneep and iambe..2 7.777": "3.02 BROS BoOe 
bulls $2.65@3.25. Vealers topped late sides eb abide: 
Cattle— 
HOGS—Hog prices are 15@20c lower Semis .....<<..... 
than last Friday. Better 170- to 250- Gaer Sicikde oaks ww desi 19:06 38 ¥74 
lb. hogs sold today at $3.15@3.30, Calves— 
medium grades, $2.90@3.15, better 250- Stockyards ............. 71.47 74.04 172.18 
to 360-lb., $2.80@3.15; bulk sows, $2.45 ME (608564050005 een 28. 25.96 27.82 
@2.70, killer pigs, $2.25@2.50 or above, Swine— 
Stockyards Reich oesateae 54.85 51.68 58.24 
SHEEP — Spring lambs have held _gheep ana 1ambs— 
about steady this week, but old-cro Stockyards ............ 80.94 79.07 78.88 
lambs declined about 25c as compare WE Sceheuneassseenien 19.06 20.93 21.17 
with last Friday. Good to choice spring Classification: 
lambs are now selling at $10.50@10.75, Cattle— 
better old-crop wooled lambs upward to Steers ena’ Stagg 000! 55.06 58.47 52.98 
= Bagel hol pean Wan Pr) Cows ‘and helfers...... 41:70 4408 43:79 
——? ‘ Swine— 
SN Rahn wine winds caedale 47.30 0. . 
ee fae aed bee. ee ae a4 
KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. Sheep and lambs— 
Classification of livestock slaughtered fambs and’ yearlings... o¢a7 0686 of 22 
in the United States during February, ~iuicans 


with comparisons, is reported as fol- 
lows: 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 




















sh: and . . ° . 
aifahiinien «caliphs a Combined receipts at principal mar- 
be kets, week ended May 5, 1934: 
os . 3 &s : 
CF - : : : 2 i Bains nee : Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
& a ae 5 2 25 yeek en BF Gu... 215, y . 
3 zs 32 : Z Ze Es £ Previous week : ma aren 308000 SSa'o0p 514° 000 
& €@2 42 @°S Se 28 @ Monee... 185,000 555,000 338, 
tata teede tiga. sn 178,000 512,000 394/000 
February, Fipple 210,000 518,000 434,000 
1934 53.47 44.05 2.48 48.85 50.67 .48 95.36 4.64 joy °°°''7777777777775 208,000 545,000 361,000 


AY., 
1933 52.02 44.09 3.89 48.14 51.35 .51 95.77 4.23 
a ee 


APRIL BUFFALO LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for April, 1934, are fur- 
nished by the Buffalo Stock Yards Co. 
as follows: 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Beceigts ..csccccces 13,652 26,906 52,587 52,537 
Shipments .......... 4,097 20,115 23, 
Local slaughter .... 8,589 6,536 29,084 11,391 








BEN SHEPPARD 





























Hogs at 11 markets: 


Week ended May 5 
Previous week 


eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee es 


At 7 markets: Cattle. 


Week ended May 5...... 170,000 
Previous week .......... 159,000 
1933 ) 















































| Hocs—sHEEP—CALVES—CATTLE 
H. L. SPARKS & CO. 








Order Buyer of Live Stock 


Springfield, Mo. Telephone 2322 













National Stock Yards, Ill—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 
- Phone Colfax 6900 or L. D. 299 & 
Springfield, Mo.—Phone 3339 











1 









Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











—— en 





Week ending May 12, 1934 

















HOG BUYERS ONLY 


Watkins-Potts-Walker 


National Stock Yards Indianapolis 
Illinois 


Indiana 
Phone East 21 Phone Lincoln 3007 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, May 10, 1934, 


as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 






























































Hogs (Soft or oily hogs excluded) : CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KEANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch...... *. 15@ 3. 7° $2.75@ 3.35 $2.5: 3.00 $2.65@ 3.20 $2.75@ 3.25 
Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch..... 3.50@ t- 3.15 45 3.10 3.00@ 3.35 3. 3.30 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 3.60 3.40@ 3.50 3.25 3.15@ 3.40 3. 3.35 
Med. wt. (200-2 ~ Be.) gd-ch. 3. 60 3: 3 3.45@ 3.50 3.25 3. 3.40 3. 3.35 
(220-250 lbs.) gd-ch.......... 3.60@ 3.75 3. 3.50 3.30 3. 3.40 3. 3.35 
Hvy. wt. (250-2 200° ibe.) gd-ch. 3.50@ 3.70 3.35@ 3.50 3.25 3. 3.35 3. 3.35 
290-350 lbs.) gd-ch........... 3.4 3.65 3.30@ 3.45 3.00 3. 3.35 2. 3.15 
Pkg. sows (275-350 lbs.) good 3. ) 3.25 2.70@ 2.85 2.65 2. 2.75 2. 2.70 
(350-425 Ibs.) good ........... 2.90@ 3.10 2.65@ 2.80 2.60 2. 2.65 2. 2.65 
(425-550 lbs.) good ........... 2.80@ 3.00 2.60@ 2.75 2.60 2. 2.55 2.4 2.60 
(275-550 Ibs.) medium ....... 2.60@ 3.00 2.50@ 2.75 2.50 2. 2.55 2.40@ 2.65 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch.. 2.00@ 3.15 1.75@ 2.75 .......... 2. 2.75 2.25@ 2.65 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.) 3.56-224 lbs. 3.33-217 lbs. 0 lbs. 3.1 MG, aceseesecs 

Sitr. Cattle, Calves and Vealers: 

STEERS (550-900 LBS.) : 
BED .ctaseesccéeccescosvoune 6.50@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.50 Base 7.35 6.15@ 7.35 
MEE Sevcewee conse scteessesews 6.00 7.00 5.75@ 7.00 5.75 7.00 5.85@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.65 
PD: ucuecrcdvbkcsecesicawen 5.25@ 6.00 5. 6.25 4.75@ 6.00 +250 5.85 4.75@ 5.65 
DL “kcudetadesveeboereastet 4.50@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 425@ 4.85 3.65@ 5.15 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS): 
EEE ‘aédeesewevecocccvecstws 7.50@ 8.50 Hes 8.50 7.00@ 8.25 tie 7.85 6.65@ 8.00 
CE dav cevatcccovecvesseeees 6.00@ 7.75 6.25@ 8.25 6.00@ 7.75 5.85@ 7.25 5.65@ 7 50 
BE Soccevccoceecqnceoses 5.50@ 6.25 oe 6.75 5.00@ 6.50 4. 4 6.00 5.15@ 6.25 
er rn 4.75@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.75 4.25@ 4.85 4.25@ 5.50 
STEERS (1100-1300 LBS.) 
MET Kécuwereewntusecesereee Foon 950 8.25@ 9.00 180 9.00 7.25@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.65 
CL . ntieudenceasenetesogemes 7.00@ 8.50 6.75@ 8.50 6.75@ 8.25 6.00@ 8.00 6.2 8.00 
ED | en duaeancetes’ ss oaaeé 6.25@ 7.25 5.75@ 7.50 5.75@ 7.50 5.25@ 6.75 5.50@ 7.00 
— (1300-1500 LBS.) 
Ge de eUekwsewecvescuewwe 8.75@ 9.50 +500 9.00 7200 9.00 8. 8.75 8.00@ 9.00 
a ie Seah das eee eaeie 7.50@ 8.75 7.5 8.50 7.25@ 8.25 6.75@ 8.00 7.00@ §.25 
HEIFERS (550-750 LBS.) 
MD ceuevwecdgiccesvecene cae 6.00@ 6.50 se 6.25 5.50@ 6.10 5.50@ 6.15 5.50@ 6.25 
fase 5.00@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.50 $250 5.50 +4.55@ £.65 
DEL. sadwacevaeccovececss 3.50@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.25 3.25@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.85 3.00@ *.00 
HEIFERS (750-900 LBS.) 
Mi wbeccvescescecctceserse Re ne §6ridcakeo ees 4.75@ 6.40 3350 6.25 5.00@ 6.65 
CGE eeeedsednesivsedevas Ee wh ewe succes 3.25@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.85 3.25@ 5.25 
COWS: 
Se 4.00@ 5.25 3.75@ 4.00 3.50@ 4.25 3. 4.25 3.65@ 4.25 
BMD: sagenets coc uscevanen 2.65@ 4.00 2.75@ 3.75 2.35@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.65 
GONE, ( cccscccccscccvese 1.5 2.65 1.00@ 2.75 1.40@ 2.35 1.75@ 2.75 1.25@ 2.50 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
EL Laeweetaeseereveosssceee 3.25@ 3.75 3.25@ 3.75 3.00@ 3.75 3.00@ 3.35 2.85@ 3.25 
DEE. cvedesebedcucvecedede 2.50@ 3.25 2.25@ 3.25 2.50@ 3.00 2.25@ 3.00 2.15@ 2.85 
VEALERS 
DE ditncicceehentsecononwee 5.50@ 7.00 4.75@ 5.75 550@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.00 
eae 4.00@ 5.50 3.50@ 4.75 4.00@ 5.50 3.50@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.50 
RGN. 20260 cehevscenscaetee 3.00@ 4.00 1.5 3.50 3. 4.00 2.50@ 3.50 2.00@ 4.50 
CALVES (250-500 LBS. 
DEG  acvisveedarsevusdecee cue 4.00@ 5.50 4. og 5.50 3.50@ 5.00 3 son 5.00 4.00@ 5.50 
MENDES. cccescaeceess covceve 3.00@ 4.00 2.5 4.50 2.50@ 3.50 2.51 4.00 2.50@ 4.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: Spring lambs excepted, all quotations on shorn basis. 
SPRING LAMBS 
MEY auuédveucdinscepetacdes 10.50@11.00 10.50@11.00 10.00@10.75 10.00@10.65 .......... 
ME seveewsetudedéadedcoveve 75@10. 50 10.00@10.50 9.25@10.00 9.25@10.00 eovcce- coe 
DEE Abb ardaceRereccenecees -50@ 9.75 9.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.25 8.00@ 9.25. .......... 
LAMBS: 
(90 Ibs. down) gd-ch.*........ 8.25@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.75 ce 8.60 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.50 
Com-med. -. 6.00@ 8.25 6.00@ 8.25 6.00@ 8.00 7.25@ 8.10 rt 8.00 
(90-98 lbs.) gd-ch.*.. 8.15@ 8.65 8.00@ 8.65 7 15@ 8.50 7.85@ 8.50 7.85@ 8.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.) gd-ch............ 7.25@ 7.75 S008 7.50 $008 7.25 $000 7.35 6.25@ 7.50 
DE baetecwescaneeeseseene 6.00@ 7.25 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.25 
EWES: 
(90-120 Ibs.) gd-ch..........0. 3.25@ 4.00 3.50@ 4.15 2.75@ 4.00 3.00@ 3.90 3.00@ 4.00 
(120-150 lbs.) gd-ch.......... 2.75@ 4.00 300g 4.00 2.50@ 3.75 2.75@ 3.75 2.50@ 4.00 
(All weights) com-med........ 1.50@ 3.25 2.00@ 3.50 1.00@ 2.75 1.75@ 3.00 1.25@ 3.00 
*Quotations based on ewes and wethers. 
CNEL. tnvseceesdakes 16,936 17,747 18,184 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS , aeapeapegetans 2033 9.883 14130 
ME s0scesecccueree 1,3) 243 
Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- < 4 . 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughterea Milwaukee .............. 9,206 7,502 10,414 
at 16 centers for the week ended May 5, 1904: err 481,817 505,066 540,070 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. SHEEP. 
ended Prev. week, | ECE EERE E IES 52 52,264 41,865 54,711 
May 5. week. 1933. Be GE wcccicecocna 35,283 39,026 41,984 
29.143 31,169 28,272 EE. Settecda00 ¢bneeous 27,614 27,125 33,674 

Chicago -..--+.seeseeees , , " Bast St. Louis..... 7,029 6.257 6,801 

Kansas MEE vcxénceceues 24,983 25,497 18,677 St. Joseph ........ 24016 25.764 21.674 

y ML. sacacugs cocesseses 23,348 20,758 20,561 Sioux City 1.122222: 7.178 10,631 14.030 

Bast OS Oa 15,942 16,154 15,889 a 3,826 2'146 

DE acerecececcane 9,685 10,131 5,769 wort Worth ...|: ae? 8792 6372 —s 

PEE GEE eccccceccewcoa 10,916 11,706 8,609 Philadelphia 5,238 5.30 6,689 

TUE Boca sdenesssndus 2470 2,529 1,714 Indianapolis ' 3198 2's 2747 

TA “23g New York & Jersey City. 51,045 62/061 67,520 

Philadelphia ............ 1,966 2,118 1,740 Oklahoma City i. 1995 1/360 

DEE cecanccannes 2,662 2,212 1,681 Cincinnati ............ 1183 1/139 3414 

New York & Jersey City. 9,745 10,687 8,486 Denver ...... 555 1'923 "7192 

Oklahoma City .......-.. 4,802 4.585 2.884 st" Paul |. S687 5°700 5474 
CE Aides cteeecnche ‘ i 4 . . 

UME cocccaceorcessote $952 3592 2180 Milwaukee -+ 5231, 009 985 

i SE. S6K6secccevecese A . y 

—a-«-.... 3° 664 3,430 3.456 WEE: hiovececvececanel 240,432 242,581 269,001 

ie 
eee 163,651 164,547 133,435 
HOGS. NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
eoovcccvenscdsese 113,212 122,348 120,808 : ° 

ng MD we ceccecagar 71,270 59,081 81.697 vr of pane = New — 

QUAKE co cccccccccccccces . 1, . marke ft) : 

Bast St. Louis.......... 36.185 46.638 47'572 ™4 r week ended May 5, 19 

aR generates: 28,872 26,809 21,185 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

DE? stccossewnonta 25,992 32,617 31,842 Jersey City ........ 4.415 9,871 3,885 35,020 

WEEE, secccccccacceess 9,122 8,447 15,012 Central Union ...... 2,798 2,200 wooo }§86=6S EL 

MUGEN. ccvccscesece 10,237 12,328 ects OW BUM ccccccccs 607 ' 14,217 3,013 

| eee ovedeed neues 7e8 21,592 19,649 

DEED. sccevccsense 22,300 26,801 SE. . caascceecvss 7,820 18,102 45,404 
New 3 York & es City. “4 1a 45,582 42,674 Previous week ..... ,998 16,102 . 49,599 
iseuuéak 6,542 14,295 Two weeks ago 8,278 16, 18,181 56,175 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1934. 
Cattle. Hogs. She 














ep. 
SI vcvciscccenccece 200 8 11,000 4,000 
See GF ccccccuceves 500 1,200 1,000 
WR faincnig'ecangnsdins 250 800 3.000 
MEE | ou:nals. tee sa.ne-s'e 125 2,500 700 
ee 200 500 3,000 
SORE GHEY sccccccccccces 100 1,000 1,000 
Dk ME  cadhisaececeqeees 350 1,000 500 
PT MENU . coccconceces 200 100 100 
WE vccecvccsccccccces 200 200 12,700 
BEER“ ce0nce ccevcess 200 400 200 
, gAReeepterpgeees 300 200 400 
DE,  stencevesoed 100 2,000 all 
Co —=EE 200 400 400 
CED sétuacecess eee 200 2,200 600 
DEE csteccovecveneees 100 700 — 
I, cittawiiaveigeenee«e 300 300 200 
Oklahoma City ......... 100 300 200 
MONDAY, MAY 7, 1934. 
CD neccccscnesevecs 14,000 25,000 11,000 
Kansas City - 12,000 ,000 11,000 
Omaha .... 10,000 8,000 6,000 
St. Louis . 4,500 11,000 2,000 
St. Joseph 2,300 7,000 7,000 
Sioux City 5,500 5,500 2,000 
St. Paul . 3,700 3,500 1,000 
Fort Worth 200 500 5,000 
a 700 1,000 200 
Denv ° 2,000 3,500 8,600 
| Pom 500 900 300 
Wichita .. 1,100 1,900 300 
Indianapolis 600 4,000 400 
Pittsburgh . 800 2,700 1,800 
Cincinnati 1,400 4,000 900 
Buffalo ... 1,300 4,400 4,600 
Cleveland ,000 1,200 900 
Nashville . 400 500 500 
Oklahoma City 1,600 900 300 
TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1934. 
CED nncterirceadacuwe 7,000 22,000 13,000 
PUES cccicvccsace 6,000 6,000 8,000 
ME S6¢eevc0enesacese 7,300 10,000 6,000 
ME watensccensndes 4,000 11,000 2,400 
i ee Pye= 2, 7,000 4,000 
— City ecudeveeeeecaee 3,000 8,500 2,000 
eS 2,700 4,500 1,500 
Fo Wo paeeanpeeete 1,200 600 5,000 
DE evevcsevecees 900 1,500 200 
PT chtin6eocbe conten 500 1,400 9,600 
DD eosseccetastee 300 500 400 
ME Biden cevececeees 600 1,000 800 
Indianapolis ............ 1,500 6,000 700 
BOP, ccccccesececes Rf eh 500 300 
CED bidesceteeeess 300 2,400 700 
BE ot-e¢ewec vdtwnesee 100 500 100 
CED enccetecocecsce 3 400 500 
EE Gscvovsececeass 100 400 700 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,100 1,300 500 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 9, 1934. 
EY co esecaeeacevcds 10,000 22,000 5,000 
Memees GRE .ccccccccscs 4,000 6,000 9,000 
2 aaaerapesas 7,500 10,000 9,000 
Bs MEE deccency sucieaach 2,600 9,000 1,500 
SE ccctesrscesene » 5,500 5,000 
EEE o.ck «iad ana siee's 3,000 6,500 2,000 
AED che ends. pea eees 3, 7,000 500 
Ses eee 1,800 500 2,500 
CO See 1,400 400 
BE necoecsebacennees 1,000 1,300 10,300 
ON re 400 500 400 
| Res 700 900 300 
Indianapolis ............ 700 5,000 200 
ED, Davkdheon dau ees 600 500 
DEE - .¢6¢ssesehaees 800 3,500 600 
Ser 200 1,800 300 
Pere 200 600 400 
EE wikiathaieca acorns daa 100 600 400 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,100 1,000 500 
THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1934. 
SE i sty de cesvawnces 5,000 19,000 8,000 
Memes Gy wn cccccccece 2,000 4,500 7,000 
Avi Mad demas tvues 5,000 9,500 9,000 
OS Ear 1,800 9,000 800 
SD Givctinnépensme 1,500 4,500 4,200 
SEED nenevecbeneaen 2,200 5,000 2,500 
gk Pe 2, 4,500 500 
CT ccaccnceteos 1,500 500 2,000 
a ee 1,200 200 
| ae eee 1,100 7,900 
Ey sotccinesnabes 500 700 300 
EL aid advesneeme-0 64-4 900 1,300 800 
Indianapolis ............ 300 5,000 700 
DE, +iciegehewnene 100 1,200 1,000 
SEE. (apiéeesénes e-0 900 3,000 400 
CE: stvediece het beteee 200 1,200 200 
ERE aoe 200 500 600 
BEE. Stnccccessececs 500 400 200 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,100 1,100 500 
FRIDAY, MAY 11, 1934. 
a 2,000 16,000 7,000 
Kansas City oe 500 3,500 1,000 
Omaha ..... 2,000 9,000 4,000 
St. Louis 1,000 7,000 1,500 
St. Joseph 900 7,500 4,000 
Sioux City 1,000 5,500 2,000 
St. Paul 2,400 7,500 1,500 
Fort Worth 1,200 1,400 2,400 
Denver ..... 200 1,200 5,400 
Louisville 200 900 100 
Wichita 200 1,400 300 
Indianapolis 500 =: 55,000 500 
Pittsburgh pa 1,000 800 
Cincinnati 800 3,000 400 
re 200 1,900 1,300 
Oklahoma City ......... 900 1,200 300 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at oon 
centers for the week ending Saturda ~ oF py 4 
1934, with comparisons, are report 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour -~ Ge ctaccwes 4,083 2,598 4,879 
ee Oe GE. sosecdcvces 3,315 1,852 8,364 
Morris & So. Cneetentas 2,577 eae 3,130 
rn Gs Gh ceccosvces 4,379 3,685 3,195 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co 1,18 eee eoee 
on 2,252 1,483 osce 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 43' eese nae 
DEE ctecevicéccacees 11,976 6,222 9,889 
DE | wiatwuies@iea/ae amen 9,182 27,936 5,291 


Brennan Pkg. Co., 5,527 hogs; Hygrade Food 
_— Corp., 3,346 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 9,026 


Pees: a cattle, 8,903 calves, 61,675 hogs, 
$4,748 sh 


Not pon 1,681 cattle, 2,045 calves. 54,462 
hogs and 27,405 sheep bought direct. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 














Armour and Co..... 2,427 915 7,262 656,410 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,075 1,116 2,242 6,985 
Beets & OO. wccccec 2,133 825 eee. 4,458 
Mee ORs occccces 2,537 1,226 10,373 6,224 
Wilson & Co....... 2,497 790 3,929 6,363 
Independent Pkg. Co “ anes 398 waiee 
TE  sceseneedoiad 8,290 102 4,649 5,043 
a eae 19,959 4,974 28,853 35,283 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 

Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.......... 7,147 11,067 4,149 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 5,401 7,723 7,086 
Te BEB. DBs cccccccccee 1,737 6,854 eses 
Morris & Co........ eocce meee 161 1,346 
BE GF Gis cccccesnceces 5,903 6,800 6,404 

DEE secsecedebecetence -- 17,453 


Eagle Pkg. Co., 10 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 
Co., 49 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 64 cattle; 
. Co., 118 cattle; J. Roth '& Sons, 91 
56 cattle: Lincoln 
. 471 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 231 cattle; 
Sinclair Pkg. Co., 142 cattle; Wilson '& Co. -» 1,241 
cattle 
Total: 25,087 cattle and calves; 50,058 hogs; 
18,9385 sheep. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 











Armour and Co..... 1,803 2,501 9,110 3,392 
Bee & Gi... ccccecs 2,614 3,011 6,914 2,296 
Morris & Co........ 1,035 1,053 1,029 wens 
Hunter Pkg. Co..... 949 vege 6,993 324 
mee Pkg. C8. ...00 cove coos §=>.:1, 58 Pees 
Krey Pkg. Co...... eae sees 1,402 joes 
Iaclede Pkg. Co.... 232 bone 721 22 
Ee 3,724 4,171 22,173 142 
i s6csseneeeees 2.268 476 8,477 995 

ere ee 12,625 11,212 58,358 17,171 


Not including — cattle, 4,446 calves, 42,642 
hogs and 3,369 sheep. 








ST, JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Oo......... 3,312 1,076 15.026 16,261 
Armour and Co..... 3.827 1,059 13.646 7.292 
MUI ccacsccester 2'411 32 2.742 2'806 
BM sviesnanbisdioad 9,550 2,167 31,414 26,359 
SIOUX CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cadahy Pkg. Co.... 2.574 181 8,060 1.203 














Armour and Co..... 3,098 164 8.549 912 
Me Ot OO. ccccccas 2.063 155 4,890 1.656 
Shippers .......c00 3,099 25 868,205 eee 
___ (RREERP PEER OK 167 15 26 

MO Waveeueweees 11,001 540 29,820 3,771 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 






































Armour and Co..... 1,520 721 2.624 1,778 
Wilson & Oo... - 1,538 647 2,602 1,645 
Gthers ...... 181 63 547 wine 
eee 3,239 1,431 5.773 3,423 
Not including 132 cattle and 1,412 hogs bought 
direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
oe Pe ae = 764 3,870 6,273 
eee: 42 169 2, 
Atk. = -. =< = 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... 91 ‘ees apie (eee 
Fred W. Dold & = 96 os 379 1 
Sunflower Pkg. Co. 36 fe 112 
ee .ketoceeeuce 1,537 933 7,095 5,405 
Not including 9,511 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 1,315 162 3,188 16.950 
Swift & Co......... 920 140 4,471 20,360 
SE Scueeuadiecats 1,719 408 2,171 22,982 
pe ee Bs 3,954 710 9,830 60,292 





Week ending May 12, 1934 


MILWAUKEE, 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


Plankinton Pkg. Co. nae 8,235 9,128 
U. D. B. Z. eeee a 


Co., 3 
Omaha Pkg. Co. ,Chi. Ba 
Bimbler Co., 


Harrison, N. J... .«... eevee 
R. Gumz & Co..... 
Armour & Co., Mil 776 4,114 
Armour & Co., Chi 2 eses 
N.Y.B.D.M. Co.,N.Y. 40 eins 
BRIMNETS. co ccccccesss 176 21 
CEE ceccccesese x 755 535 

BWeteh cccccccceces 4,771 12,920 9,790 

ST. PAUL. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co..... 4,087 4,891 8,650 


ae op Pkg. Co 419 1,852 ose 

ceuamenies 6,190 7,182 12,659 

Ouite Pke. Oo....0. vies 121 nets 

a ree - 1,018 17 =8,813 

WO cvcccsSecua 13, 13,962 14,063 068 30,122 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 





Kingan & Co....... 2,180 
Armour and Co..... 117 
Hilgemeier Bros. 10 
Brown Bros. ......- 130 
Stumpf Bros. ...... ode% 
Indiana Prov. Co... 36 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 95 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 22 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 41 7 
Art Wabnitz ...... 11 39 — 
Shippers .....ccceee 937 2,391 15,179 
Others ....ccccccces 552 84 775 
DOR ccccccccesws 4,791 3,560 32,967 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... 13 ase 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... 12 where 408 
B. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,682 682 5,348 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 74 84 2,570 
J. Lohrey Pke. Co.. 2 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 15 3,645 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 6 ake anew 
J. Schlachter % Sons 126 290 ccacets 
J. & F. Schroth Pkg. a. ee 
John F. Stegner Co. 244 228 isis 
GED ceccccccves 130 41,391 3.794 
QED cccccccccvccs 1,081 556 361 
DE. nccssvtbcoss 3,346 3,244 19,174 
Not including 2,339 cattle, 194 calves, 











hogs and 129 sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended April 5, 1934, with comparisons: 











CATTLE, 
Week 
ended, 
May 
CED _ caccvsicacesnees 39, 
| MN ccéaneveuaae 19,959 
fast - BS: Kicccscen 12,625 
Ty SEE sweesccocuctocs 
St. Joseph occcccecesrces 9,550 
SN SEE na ccccnecuheee 11,001 
Oklahoma City ......... . 
M.S Nee 1,537 
DE ccesccsecocessees a 
8 meee 13,962 
pT EE ees 4,771 
DEE vcacveccosa 4,791 
eres 3,346 
ee ee 153,310 
HOGS 
ee bomniays 61,675 
Kansas eed otitcneueaues 853 
WN wketesceceacveces 50,058 
} yg S St. ME asaseriees 58,358 
S¢. a Mersds ssenewnek 31,414 
SE SEE bc acewcntesnes 29, 
Oklahoma City ......... 5,773 
RS ee eens pf 
BEE svechonvetasbhiies 9,830 
i Me sesseevecnhsaws 30,122 
Milwaukee ........sse00. 9,790 
Indianapolis ............ 32,967 
CHR ccc ccccveseces 19,174 
BIG ccccvcvescccbscss 374,929 
SHEEP. 
SD sik octseesexec --. 34,748 
BE SE eseccccesces 35,283 
ree ae 18,935 
i? eee 7,171 
St. ans waeda caw was 
is A ueeseseeececes 26,359 
GE a0 0-00.0600000-08 3,771 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,423 
aaa 5,405 
EE dane Ghee 4 Checks 60,292 
<M . Keeney evtwbus €e 5,687 
0 ES 522 
DEED. ccccsectces 8,831 
MES 8050 gecadurnt 1,442 
EE. entice dageteenas 203,869 





Prev. 
week. 
40,949 
20,197 











225,183 




















Year ago .. 
1932 











CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS. 














Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., April Pa -12,188 1,750 27,020 18,023 
Tues., May 1.... 9,060 3, 21,397 7,970 
Wed., y 2....11,631 2, 20,285 8,855 
Thurs., May 3... 7,279 2,702 19,352 8,376 
Fri., May 4...... 596 566 17,6387 8,793 
Sat., May 5...... 200 400 11,000 x 
Total this week. .42,954 11,032 116,691 56,017 
Previous week ..42,721 11,179 142,457 52,822 
Year ago ....... 40,34 941 














Two years ago... 71,660 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., April oe... . 8,845 80 2,013 4,145 
Tues., a a ee 174 1,146 1,142 
Wed., May 4 2,898 87 
urs., May 3 1, 1,391 2,500 
Fri., May 4..... 795 707 
Sat., May 5..... 1 
Total this week. .11,324 424 6,113 9,930 
Previous week . 111,521 888 14,397 10,687 
Year ago ....... 10,656 7 6,108 18,276 
Two years ago. 113,213 214 15,848 13,653 


Total receipts for month and year to May 5, 


with comparisons: 





— May. —— Year. 

1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 
Cattle ...... 32,576 37,387 768,431 601,063 
Calves ...... 9,282 9,702 189,571 622 
TAGS vccvcves 89,671 103,346 2,521,304 2, 250, 836 
Sheep ...... 37,999 51,882 1,052,614 1,342,633 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Week ended May 5.$ 7.00 $3.70 $ ‘2 $ 9.85 
6.65 3.80 4.50 9 














Previous week ..... x 85 
SS eee 5.25 3.90 2.35 5.85 
BE Widess ewccesesio 6.20 3.55 1.50 6.25 
WEE. 080605 c6qceure’ 7.50 6.80 2.85 8.85 
DET sd eveceseceencs 11.45 9.95 5.10 9.50 
SU be ecctduties caeen 13.65 11.30 8.10 15.30 

Av. 1929-1933 ....$ 8.80 $7.10 $4.00 $9.15 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended stl . biases 31,600 110,600 46,100 
Previous week .. -- 31,200 128, 42,135 
ere ,691 130,683 ‘ 
1932 27,329 100,619 57,196 
1931 4 93, 246 
1930 32,470 102,846 59,243 
1929 31,255 120,363 60,172 


*Saturday, May 5, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 

No. Avg. ——Prices—— 

Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended May 5..116,700 233 $3.95 $ 3.70 











Previous week ....... 142,457 230 4.10 , 
EE Sc icerenniasonn’ 136,791 252 4.10 3.90 
MEE Seodevcctcsetenve 116,467 239 3.90 3.55 
ERE Sa e 114,571 240 7 6.80 
ME cctevaveeuchensws 29,502 232 10.30 9.95 
DE dic one natensodiape 145,957 2 11.30 
Av. 1929-1933 ...... 128,700 241 $7.50 $ 7.10 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
May 5, 1934, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended May 4, 1934, with com- 
parisons: 

Week ended May 4 
Previous week 







CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
May 10, 1934, were as follows: 








Week 
ended, Prey. 
May 10. week. 
Packers’ purchases ......cccceoe 54,517 57,428 
Direct to packers ............0- 57,224 . 
Shippers’ purchases ............. 5,800 7,770 
cme ee ee Aaa 117,541 119,878 


CANADIAN INSPECTED KILL. 

Inspected slaughter of live stock in 
Canada during March, with compari- 
sons, are officially reported as follows: 


* Mar., Mar., 3 mos, 
1934. 1933. 1934. 


ED dat cewekh soemamacs . 56,3! 50,959 173,298 
SUE: ccccntvesveivevete 49,549 38,379 108,444 

V seth etees cine saene 258, ,468 791,189 
EE edcdSeccwescbovated 38,1383 41,658 114,690 
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CHICAGO SECTION 


B. Freeman, Burns & Co., Winnipeg, 
Canada, spent some time in the city 
the past week. 


J. T. McMillan, president, J. T. Me- 
Millan Co., St. Paul, Minn., was a re- 
cent Chicago visitor. 


Fred M. Tobin, president, Rochester 
Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y., was a 
Chicago visitor for a couple of days 
during the week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 17,726 cattle, 6,982 
calves, 45,208 hogs, 11,813 sheep. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended May 5, 1934, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week, Previous Same 
May 5. week. week, ’33. 


Cured meats, Ibs. .18,753,000 15,688,000 19,676,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. . .43,395,000 41,380,000 39,753,000 
SOUG, TR. ccvccséce 9,088,000 5,398,000 5,661,000 


The following meat packers attended 
recent committee meetings at the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers: W. 
H. Wells, president and general man- 
ager, Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; R. S. Sinclair, president, Kin- 
gan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Jay E. 
Decker, president, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, Mason City, Ia.; T. Henry Fos- 
ter, president, John Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia.; H. H. Meyer, president, 
The H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; and J. N. Scully, secretary 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

~ fo -- 


“DICK” KEEFE IS GONE. 


Richard T. Keefe, president of the 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon Company, Arkan- 
sas City, Kas., died at Denver, Colo., 
on May 5, at the home of a nephew, 
W. T. Keefe. He was en route to 
Boulder to visit his daughter Kathleen, 
a student at the University of Colo- 
rado, and a sudden heart attack caused 
his passing. He was 60 years of age. 


Widely known throughout the indus- 
try, he is well described in the words 
of his friend John W. Hall: “Dick was 
a leader of courage and integrity; he 
‘had vision, faith, humility, humanity. 
He had everything. He will be best 
remembered for his modest demeanor, 
untiring energy, unfailing ambition, his 
loyalty, his friendly disposition.” 

A successful meat packing executive, 
Mr. Keefe was an inspiration to those 
in his organization and a willing coun- 
selor to any in the industry who needed 
his advice. He believed in sound mer- 
chandising, and was wise in his belief 
that good competition is the best sort of 
competition. That is why he was 
always ready to share what he knew 
with competitors, rather than trying to 
hide it from them. He was_ not 
“ostrich-minded,” a too common fault 
in the meat industry. 

Letters from him offering his views 
and experiences on matters now trou- 
bling the industry lay on the desk of 
the editor of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER as news of his passing was re- 
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ceived. These letters breathed the 
spirit of optimism, but did not omit an 
acknowledgment of the faults common 
to the trade which might be held re- 
sponsible for failure of packers’ efforts 
to obtain the return to which their 
knowledge and diligence entitled them. 
Above all, he was a believer in “Sell 
Right,” and he tried to practice what 
he preached. 


Richard T. Keefe was born in Iowa, 
and began his meat packing career 
under Thomas D. Foster with John 
Morrell & Co. at Ottumwa, Iowa, in 
January, 1888. Later he went with 
Morris & Company, and after service 
at Chicago and East St. Louis was 
made superintendent at St. Joseph, Mo. 
After a period with Armour and Com- 
pany at Chicago he went to Arkansas 
City, where in 1903 in company with 
the famous Patrick Henneberry he 
helped to establish the firm of Henne- 
berry & Co., later the Keefe-Le Stour- 
geon Company. 


He had served in every capacity from 
livestock buyer to auditor and executive 





RICHARD T. KEEFE. 


and had extensive sales as well as oper- 
ating experience. He built an organi- 
zation at Arkansas City which in per- 
sonnel and methods reflected his experi- 
ence and character, and which will live 
after him. He was a _ public-spirited 
citizen, and was outstanding in his work 
for his city, county and state. He was 
interested with his associates in other 
local industries, all progressive and suc- 
cessful. He had always been a loyal 
supporter of his industry organization, 
and was a director of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and an active 
regional chairman for many years. 

Mrs. Keefe passed on before him. He 
leaves two sons to succeed him in the 
business—Richard T. Keefe, jr., secre- 
tary and sales manager, and E. C. 
Keefe, superintendent—a daughter, 
Kathleen, and a loyal staff which will 
help to carry on the work, and which 
includes such packinghouse experts as 
Stanley F. Spencer, E. C. Lawson and 
C. W. Brooks. 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
(Continued from page 18B.) 

a matter over which we had no control, 
We had to keep the meat moving, and 
to keep it moving we had to sell it at 
lower prices. That is the reason why 
prices of live stock were lower in 1933 
than they were in 1909 and 1914. 

Mr. GREGORY: But why the big drop 
in pork prices as compared with beef? 

Mr. CuDAHY: The production of 
pork increased from an average of 
about 6% billion pounds in 1909-14 to 
around 9% billion pounds in 1933, 
During the same period, our exports 
of pork declined from 422 million 
pounds to 176 million pounds. There 
was, therefore, an increase in our do- 
mestic pork supply of nearly 3% billion 
pounds or 60 per cent. There was an 
increase of less than % of a billion 
pounds or only about 10 per cent in our 
supplies of beef on the domestic mar- 
ket—and there’s the answer to the 
question of why pork prices declinea 
more than beef prices, Mr. Gregory. 
- Mr. GREGORY: Now we have another 
question that I believe the folks out in 
the country would like to have an- 
swered. This one is asked by Lyle 
Sutton, of Delhi, Iowa. He wants to 
know: “Why did packers give out 
their reports every day during the 
month of March concerning the fresh 
meat trade for pork as ‘slow, draggy, 
poor, and fair’ when in fact (accord- 
ing to the cold storage report for 
March, 1934) you actually did not get 
in enough hogs to supply the demand, 
but had to take around twenty million 
pounds out of storage?” 

Can you answer Mr. Sutton’s ques- 
tion, Mr. Cudahy? 


Packer Must Lower His Stocks. 

Mr. CuDAHY: I think I can. Asa 
matter of fact the trade in fresh pork 
wasn’t “slow” and “draggy’” during the 
entire month of March. There was a 
fairly good advance early in the month, 
and, though there were declines later, 
product moved out fairly well. It is 
true, as Mr. Sutton writes, that some 
pork was moved out of _ storage, 
although only about 1/3 of that amount 
was for immediate sale, the remainder 
going into cure. 

The real point in Mr. Sutton’s ques- 
tion is, I believe, why packers moved 
product out of storage during March. 
Supplies of hogs were not particularly 
heavy in March, and the packer there- 
fore had an opportunity to get some of 
the pork which he had put into storage 
at a time of heavier production, out om 
to the market. The packer has to lower 
his stocks when he has an opportunity, 
Mr. Gregory. 

Mr. GREGORY: Why does he put 
fresh pork into storage in the first 
place, Mr. Cudahy? 

Mr. CupAHY: It must be remem- 
bered that the packer maintains at all 
times a cash market for live stock. 
Now—there are times of the year when 
the receipts of live stock coming to 
market are very heavy, and as a result, 
the amount of meat. available is more 
than can be moved into consumption 
without completely demoralizing the 
fresh meat market. Taking the meat 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


manufactured 


Cudahy, Wis. 


For Slicing 


Search no further if 
you want a high qual- 
ity dried beef that 
makes full, even slices. 
Peacock Dried Beef is 
and 
trimmed with the 
slicer’s problem in 
mind. Write for prices. 


Cudahy BrothersCo. 



















Cudahy Brothers Co. Cudahy, Wis. 
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off the market by putting it in cold 
storage relieves that condition tempo- 
rarily. But as soon as supplies lighten 
up again, as they did in March, the 
packer must get as much of that pork 
out of storage as he can, because it 
isn’t profitable to store meats any 
longer than can be helped—they shrink, 
and storage charges, interest and in- 
surance costs soon mount up. 

Mr. GREGORY: I can see that point 
all right. 


Storage Relieves Market Strain. 


Mr. CuDAHY: Now, what I’ve just 
said applies only to fresh pork. The 
meat which was taken out for cure— 
thirteen or fourteen million pounds— 
of course did not reach the market in 
March and so was not a factur in the 
demand for fresh pork. The fresh pork 
that was taken out of storage during 
March was sold on a market which wes 
only fair. But when the packers put 
that pork into storage a month or two 
eatlier, they had relieved a strain on 
the market by doing it, and had kept 
prices of fresh pork from going down 
further—and thus of course kept prices 
of hogs from going down. 






100% 


or Brine and Ammonia Lines. 


SMITH, BRUBAKER & EGAN 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


SERVING | 
THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


UNITED'S 


PURE~U. S. GOV’T STANDARD 


CORKBOARD 


INSULATION FOR... . 


Cold Storage Rooms, Tanks, Refrigerators, Etc. 
Granulated and Regranulated Cork. 


GUARANTEED Installations at reasonable Contract Prices. 





Mr. GreGorY: Now, here’s another 
question which has been sent in. 
Howard Staples, of Clam Falls, Wis- 
consin, wants to know why hog prices 
change every day without a correspond- 
ing change in prices to consumers? Can 
you give us the answer to that one, Mr. 
Cudahy? 


Mr. CupDAHY: Yes, I can. The day- 
to-day price of hogs is determined by 
purchasing power as indicated by the 
consumer demand for fresh pork cuts, 
and by supplies. A change in the 
prices at wholesale of fresh pork 
changes materially the value of the hog 
to the packer. Now fresh pork is very 
perishable, and it has to be sold quickly. 
The price, consequently, fluctuates with 
the demand, and with the supply. 
When fresh pork prices improve, pack- 
ers are able to pay more for hogs. On 
the other hand, if fresh pork prices go 
down, the packer must offer less for 
hogs. The reason why hog prices fluc- 
tuate from day-to-day is because the 
fresh pork market fluctuates. The 
prices of cured meats are of course an 
extremely important factor in hog 
prices, but because cured meats are less 
perishable than fresh pork, prices of 


PACKING PLANTS — 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill 


| F-vokdela am Pl at-te Mm -1:%:3) 





H. P. HENSCHIEN 


ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 


PLANT ADDITIONS 











cured meats have less affect on the day- 
to-day price of hogs. 

Mr. GREGORY: Now, here’s the second 
part of Mr. Staples’ question. “Does 
the packer reduce the price to the con- 
sumer to correspond to the change in 
the price to the producer? 


Pork Determines Price of Hogs. 


Mr. CuDAHY: Mr. Staples has the 
cart before the horse in that part of his 
question, I believe, Mr. Gregory. It is, 
of course, the change in the price at 
wholesale which determines the change 
in the price of hogs—and not the 
change in the price of hogs which de- 
termines the change in the price of 
pork. 

Mr. Gregory: And that brings me 
to a question I’d like to ask—a question 
submitted by Clifford Gregory of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. CUDAHY: All right, Mr. 
Gregory. Let’s hear what this fellow 
Gregory wants to know. I’ll bet it will 
be a shrewd question. 

Mr. GREGORY: Why is it that al- 
though there may be a substantial in- 

(Continued on page 42.) 















Cork Pipe Covering 


Send for Literature and Samples 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston gad 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Kansas Ci 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis Rock Island, Ill. 


Specifications and Estimates on Request 
UNITED CORK COMPANIES, Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 


Branch Offices end Warehouses 


Buffalo, Hartford, Conn., Atlanta 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1934. 






Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
May (Old) 5.15n 
BED ccccee cove 5.6744n 
July eveees cone 5.824%ax 
BOE. cccce 6.05 6.05ax 
GEE. cecece cece 6.15ax 
BOR. ceciece cees 6.27441 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) 7.00n 
MY ecvede cone 7.60b 
ME ceesee cee’ 7.80b 
Bet. cece cece 8.05b 
MONDAY, MAY 7, 1934. 
LARD— 
BT scesoe ence 5.80b 
GUE ccceve 5.97% 5.97% 5.95 5.97 4ax 
a 6.17% 6.2214 6.17% 6.1714-20 
Ce secece vsece 7 6.2744n 
i: vss cove 6.4244b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SE vvease ecne 7.65b 
GE ex2epe wade 7.85b 
Ee ac0ctd oven 8.12%4b 
TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1934, 
LARD— 
 aakbes bins : 5.80b 
GE cccece 5.97% 5.97% 6. 92% 5.95 
See 6.20 6.20 6.12% 6.17% 
ly sstbean wane ‘ 6.271on 
eh «aivdvn anne 6.424on 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SP caeeee cece 7.65n 
MEE ‘eevede svee 7.85n 
Es -nsenh eaee 8.12%n 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 9, 1934. 
LARD— 
MP seccae eric 5.80b 
CS  — .00 6.021% 5.95 5.971% 
J 6.25 6.25 6.20 6.20b 
Mk ‘ecotew. waa 6.274%)n 
MK . Setene cous 6.4214n 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Dn eidkeds abes 7.65 
Gt vexece 7.85 7.85. 
GI ascee vas 8.12%n 
THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1934, 
+ monn sine ae 5.921%4b 
- 6.00 6.074 6.00 80500 
- 6.17% 6.30 6.17% 6.30ax 
eoce ecee aon 6.35b 
6.50b 
7.70b 
7.85b 
8.124%4n 
6.02%ax 
6.0744-10 
6.321%b 
6.42%4b 
6.5744b 
7.70n 
7.87% 
8.12%)n 





Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split. 


PURE VINEGARS 





CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
May 10, 1934. 


y 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green Sweet i. 

Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
eee 11% 11 11% 
WTS ccccccevccce 11% 11 uy 
TPR ccccccccccecs 11% 11 11% 
| Lakeman 11% 11 ny 
10-16 range ...... 11% eoce 


BOILING HAMS. 








Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
WDD. coccccccvess 12 11% 12 
BEE ccccvcevcces 122 11% 122 
SES: cscaccseseue 12% 11% 12 
16-22 range ...... 12% swat’ weee 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
SSD ccccccccccae 12% 12 12% 
I cccccccccese 12 R 12% 
DED vevcesseceee 12% pb 12% 
BMD: éceceecesese 12% 12 12% 
BED cccccceccece A 114% 12 
BPE - cecccessccce % 10% 11% 
BED cccccceseces 104% 9 cove 
SEED. eeceeceesese 10 coe 
MEE itosssenewes 9% 8% . 
SE .cnenascnaecee 935 7% ° 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. 
OD snevdccscnes 7% 7 TY 
© mksegeevuven 7% 7 75% 
RE 7% ™% 1% 
ea ™% ™ 7 
BPE. ducosccences 7% 7% 75% 
BELLIES, 
Green d 
Sq. Sdls. S.P. Dry Cured 
C.F. covcceccccve 11% 11 12% 
NN on. serie oeaie 1% i 11% 
eee 12% 12 12% 
BOMEN  ginis'edcaisicneane 10 9% 10%4 
CS Eee 9% 9% 10 
BEE scrccccesess 9% 9% 9% 
*D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
pk ee 8% eats Lee 
BEE peweeceeeses 8% 8% onme 
MEP Sdecvsceencs 814 856 a 
2 71% 83% 1% 
ET A 6cne eects 1% 8% 7% 
DE ehecssestene 7% . 7% 
SED cseccecceess 7 1% 
ME atencdsenaue 1% 7% 
GP setccccccces 6% 6% 
*New but fully cured. 
D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Export 
Standard Trim. 
EP .vcdivadsecddceweasseees 4% 4% 
TEE Aenvcevdastececewasenee 5% 5% 
BED Sheccceeveisencuarreers 6 6% 
BED etnecccreiagonevensiines 7% 
Sl. .dvcnesvadwednionsinden’ 7% 7% 
SE taints cndiaalend ax tdadee 7g 7% 
SE - ns k'6oxiacat adnan es 7% 8 
OTHER D. S. MEATS. 
Extra short clears .......... 35-45 744n 
xtra SROst FIG 2. cccceccces 3 744n 
EE ED oc ccvsnedeweda 6-8 5% 
Cee MEE pdccccectavsvans 4-6 4% 
SEE GN bons 600 0c ctccccees o eeie 3% 
Green square jowls ......... cok 4% 
Green rough jowls .......... eee 4% 
LARD. 
i Oe SES Kis wai e ceca vesaseeen tae ‘e 
PUES GEER, WOOGS cc ccccvcsccvecvecececsne 
Refined, boxed, N. Y.—Export......... inguotea 
PROMS, TE WROES osc cccccccvccscoesecesos 
BW WERE cccccccccceccescvecccevccoecseses 5.25 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
AMPC® cccccccccccccccccece ccccce 8% 10% 
GUBMAMOM cccccccccccccccccccccece ° 17 
Cloves ........ 966¥seosvsccceoocese 13% 18 
DEE cccctnccesooccocssceseess 8% 
ME ccccccccccvcccceseecccoes cee 10 
BE, TEER, ccccccesevecceteccees 52 
BOMUMOE occ ccccccccesccccccvcccsce o ta 16 
EE ENE ccccccevesscececese e @ 13% 
Pepper, Cayenne ..........sseee0. a) 1 
PE MD accecccccssecesteeees - e 16 
AED coceccccstssnouvedece 18 20 





PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 

Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur. 
ing the week ended May 5, 1934: 


PORK. 

From 

Week Week Nov.1, 
ended ended 1933, to 

May 5, May 6, May My 

1934, 1933, 1934, 

bbls. bbls. bbls, 
a dinue cas evens coe 130 666 2,004 
United Kingdom ........ 115 50 1,214 
Other Europe .......... 15 esse 581 
West Indies ........... cece 224 209 
Other countries ......... ina 392 oa 

BACON AND HAMS. 

Mibs. Mlbs. M Ibs, 
EEE cotcdeeccsveceses 3,900 459 82,932 
United Kingdom ........ 3,704 401 «76,685 
Other Europe ........... 196 57 5,404 
WE EE, co cccceccece nina 1 158 
GEE cectevedeovcsedes 6000 ecce 217 
Other countries ......... cove coee 523 

LARD. 

Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs, 

‘otal a bay = 203,293 





From Bbls. M Ibs. M Ibs, 
EE, EEE wicdeeccnccece 130 1,857 5,972 
} Ree S600 21 coves 
Baltimore ........+--++-- pia cece 1,226 
eer see 556 
St. John, N. B. West 1,539 “4 
eae eae 483 3 
BEE WORE ccccccccecscs 130 3,900 7,771 
Previous week .......... 20 4,464 2,726 
2 weeks @gO ......--.+5- eae 4,448 4,879 
Cor. week 1933 ........ 666 459 5,677 


SUMMARY OF. EXPORTS FROM NOVEMBER 1, 
1933, TO MAY 5, 1934. 














1933 to 1932 to 
1934. 1933. Increase. crease, 
Pork, M Ibs.... 418 1,139 owes 721 
— a hams, 

Se. EO iccatos 83,9381 42, = 41,793 eoes 
Lard, Mi lbs. ..203,293 260,2 250 a 
CURING MATERIALS. 

Cwt. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, per 100 lbs........ $9.08 
(1 to 4 bbl. delivered.) 

(5 = more bbls. ~ 100 Ibs. 

WOROR cccccccccccccccccsce 8.93 
Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbis. f.0.b. N. ¥.: 

Dbl. refined granulated........... 6.12% 5.90 
Small cry MEE. wicevcssoccdescoces 7.12% 6.90 
Medium crystals Sunee oueedeoeee 7.50 7. 

ID GEUGERED coc cccccccceccoccs 7.87% 7.65 

Dbl. saat. gran. nitrate of soda.. 35% 3.3 
Salt, per ton, in carlots only, f.o. b. Chicago: 

SIONS - od.ccceseseccdececscéceveesseeue $6.60 

Medium, air dried. ......cccscccees cocessan 9.10 

MO GBD ccccccocescccocceseenen 10.60 

Detroit . scecwcec c0ceseseecesseeeuetan 6.66 

Sugar— 
w sugar, 96 basis, ~ o.b. New Or- 

VOADA 2 nccccccccccccccccccccecs eccece @2.8 
Second sugar, 90 basis..........-+se0- none 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). @4.30 

Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. age, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.......-+ @3.9 
Packers’ curing sugar, #350 Ib. * bags, 
o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%......+.++ @3.80 
ANIMAL OILS. 
TR GEE va vce cececccwccecce]sueaees oe 
Bliss IORTRED. «oc cicc ccciscccccccvcces 9 
a ree 9 
Prime winterstrained .............+++++ g 8% 
Extra winterstrained ..............++-- 8% 
Se ee @8 
Wixtra No. 1 lard oll... ..cccccccccces ¢ Hs 
Se ef rer ee 7 
BE EE Ms wa vien a veccccscevesesced ¢ 7 
Acidless tallow Oil...........cceccceeee 7 
o£ OSS | Eee @l 
i OS Se eae ee ant 
Special neatsfoot ofl......cccccccccsees @ 8 
Mixtra mentefoot Oll........ccccccsccesece ¢ 8 
; EE SS RE er ee. 1% 





Oil weighs 7%4 Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in 








COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. «s s ast 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. aise 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. i Bu 

Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.42 
White oak ham tierces............ 330" 2 52% 
Red oak lard tierces........,.s+0+. 2 
White oak lard tierces......... coos 2.22% 


The National Provisioner 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 













Week ended Cor. week, 
prime native steers— May 10, 1934. 1933. 
SG vevscoereseces 13 @13% 11% @12% 
MD ina tind p.asares4 12%@13% 114@12 
MPEGOD cccccccccccces 13%@14 8%@ 9% 
Good native steers— 
ee GED ccevesecovcess 11 @12 9%@10% 
i Oe vévecteceepeces 12 @13 9 9% 
OS eee 124% @13% 8 8% 
Medium steers— 
i) eae 10%@11% 9 9% 
PTE oduimese sareee 6% @12 8% 94 
MEER niesdweacnesioa 12 @12% 7144@ 8 
Heifers, ons, 400-600. ..10144@11% 84 @10 
Cows, 400-600 .......... 7%@ 9 54@ 6% 
Hind BR m4 choice... . @16 15% 
fore quarters, choice.... @l11 9 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, prime....... 81 19 
Steer loins, No. 1....... 32 17 
Steer loins, No. 2....... 30 16 
Steer short loins, prime. . 41 24 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @43 21 
Steer short loins, No. - ' 40 19 
Steer loin ends (hips) . eye 21 13 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... 20 13 
DE,  Gdeecnetcees0.¢ 18 12 
Gow short loins......... 22 14 
Cow loin ends (hips). ae 14 10 
Steer ribs, prime........ 20 15 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ 19 14 
Steer ribs, No, 2........ 18 p12 
Cow ribs, No. 2........ @i1 @ 7% 
Gow ribs, No. 3........ @10 QT 
Steer rounds, prime...... @14 @10 
Steer rounds, No, 1...... @13% 10 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @13 9% 
Steer chucks, prime...... @10 7 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @ 9% 6% 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @ 8% 61% 
Cow rounds ............ @10 8 
Cow chucks ...........- @ 7% @ 6% 
BE WERUGS ccccdcccccce @ 6% @ 5% 
Medium plates .......... @ 6% @ 3 
Briskets, No. 1......... @10 10% 
Steer navel ends........ @ 5 314 
Cow navel ends.......... @ 4% 3% 
DE GORE ccccsccccece @5 6 
Sn GOED. 8.0464 0000600 @ 4 @ 4 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnils.. 65 @35 
Strip loins, No. 2....... @62 32 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @2A 17 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @17 @l4 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @65 40 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @50 35 
Rump butts ............ @18 ¢ 14 
Flank steaks ............ @18 14 
Shoulder clods ......... @ 9% @9 
Hanging tenderloins .... @7 5% 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. @10 10 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ of 9 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 9% 9 
Beef Products. 
Brains (per lb.)........ @7 @ 5 
ers @°: @ 4 
Tongues .. @17 @14 
Sweetbreads @19 $5 
Ox-tail, per Ib. @7 5 
Fresh tripe, @ 4 @ 4 
Fresh pe, @ 8 @ 8 
SD «c« owns’ @14 @l14 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... @ 8 @ 8 
Veal. 
Choice carcass .......... 11 @12 8 @10 
MONEE cccecesceue 9 @10 6 @8 
Good saddles ........... 10 @14 12 @13 
Sar 8 @10 6 ¢ 8 
Medium racks .......... 6 @7 4 
Veal Products. 
QOD onc onwennes @ 8 @ 8 
Sweetbreads ............ @38 g30 
OEE ai cv.cecswentas @38 30 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs ........... @19 eu 
Medium lambs ......... @17 12 
Choice saddles .......... @22 ‘@16 
Medium saddles ........ @20 @15 
Sr GED eccencesecs @16 @11 
Medium fores .......... @i4 @10 
lamb fries, per Ib....... @25 @25 
b tongues, per Ib... @12 9 
lamb kidneys, per Ib... @25 15 
Mutton. 
Heavy sheep ............ @ 8 4 
BURNED. oavacics saves @11 6 
Heavy saddles ......... @10 6 
Light saddles .......... @14 8 
MUR 6olccces cece @ 6 3 
2 ererennes @ 8 5 
Mutton legs ............ @12 10 
Mutton loins ........... @10 @ 8 
Mutton stew ........... @ 4% 3 
heep tongues, per Ib.. @12 @10 
eep heads, each ...... @10 @s 


Week ending May 12, 1934 








CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 

















Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 13 8% 
Picnic shoulders ........ 84 5% 
Skinned shoulders ...... 9 6 
F 5 SUdet cegieweee im oii 
ee er 
TE ong niccnedesases 7 6 
Boston butts .......... 11 ™% 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, 
ee 15 @10% 
Pct entecspcc cece eeres 6 D 444 
ED atdltbuscwsceneees 6 23 
BE DORAD) cecccccivece 2 21% 
| eee ene 5 3 
SY PD ésccecseseus 7 p 5 
te See 3 2 
Kidneys, per Ib......... 6% 5 
WOES ccccccccscccccccse 7 4 
MED, ‘sdenveecece saves 5 6% 
BEE, Soteescdncccedcesos 4 3 
SE onc cuwsipaicleqeniout® @5 3 
BED .cinieinsspseeavaate @ 5 4 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons......... 21% 
Country style sausage, fresh in links. 16% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. @13% 
Country style sausage, smoked......... @17% 
Frankfurts in sheep casings............ @18% 
Frankfurts in hog casings.............. @16% 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... @14 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ 15 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... @13% 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... @17 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............. @15 
ST rr @15 
New England luncheon specialty....... @19 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... @16% 
DED. occ ccccwccscwsaesuccece @23 
EEE, Giaincks cevebaseewaciavewe @16 
RES es SE ae @17 
NT ee ee eee @15% 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 35 
Thuringer cervelat ......-ccccccccccece @16% 
Oe rrr tr or ree @24 
Holsteiner .. @ 
ye ae ere ere @33 
Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs.... @33 
B. C. salami, new condition........ @17% 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles @28 
Genoa style salami @36 
POPPCTOME ..cccccee @27 
Mortadella, new con 17 
aa @35 
Italian style hams @26 
Virginia hams ...... @26 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 
Regular pork trimmings................ @ 5 
Special lean pork trimmings ° pd 
Extra lean pork trimmings.. . 11 
Pork cheek meat......... . @ 5% 
Pork hearts .. - 834@ 4 
Pork livers ...... - 44@ 5 
Native boneless bull meat (heav ‘ @i7 
Boneless chucks @ 6% 
Shank meat ..... @ 6% 
Beef trimmings ...... @ 5% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)........ @ 4% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up... = @ 4% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up.... @ 5% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... @ 5% 
ORE WD. o0cn0cen4s0egncssroangdevese @ 2% 
Pork tongues, canner trfm, S. P....... @17% 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 





Domestic rounds, 180 pack.. 34 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack.. coce Ae 
Export rounds, wide............ panacsetaiien -56 
Export rounds, medium............ ovove an 
Export rounds, narrow............. cocce ae 
We. BS WOR vcccccccecvcccovsevecse -09 
Be, 2 Ts v0 ceencedeeectecescens -04 
ME, EE NE cubaaccceeceebcagebesaees 16@18 
2 a 608000 4a0 sd deeies sobieeen uae 
CEE cclavcccasy oss Weadewees 


Middles, select wide, 2@2% in. diam. me 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. and 0 





GTP coccccccccee aceiendosmetesewoude . 

Dried bladders: 
BOS Ba. WES, Bah. c ce ccccosvccccce -1.10 
10-12 in. wide, flat -80 
8-10 in. wide, flat. . - .60 
ey: OE oive a chav ses deneecans 30 

Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds........... crescceee 2.10 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds............ 1.80 
TEOGIOM, TOMER oc csccdvccsceccesccccees 1.60 
Wide, per 100 yds.............00. eceses 1.40 
Extra wide, per 100 yds.............6.. 1.70 
PNG CUD 0 ccccescdecncecce ceoccveee -26 
Large prime bungs............. easeéaus -21 
Medium prime bungs.......... eneenenes -14 
Semail PROMO PORES... ccccccccevccesccs -08 
EP Bbc ccccccesdsendescsbeseeee 16 
eee -08 





SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.......cecccccccscees $20 
Eawge tins, 2:00 GAB. oi cccccevcccecccccees Gite 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep — 





Small 

Large tins, 1 to crate.... 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

Small bag 2 to crate. 


TARge tins, 1 60 CEREG...ccccccccccccccccccs GMD 
DRY SALT MEATS. 

Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs............++-- @8 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs............+++. @ 8% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs............ éteee 7% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs...... senueeesine’ 5 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs.............. ewoe 7 
YT wick Gesloens chesenads nance 5% 
WTS eoccccswe Vibe Gawbevessebeeseounde @ 3% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs............14 15 


Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs...........15 16 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs........ 12% @13% 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank....... -- 94¥@11 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., long shank........ i 10 
Fancy bacon, 6@S8 Ibs........se.eeeeees 17 18% 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs............. --12%@14 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 

Ensites, GIS WS. cc cccccceccecccecce 

Outahtes, GES IB. 6 sccccwcvescccccces 19% 

Knuckles, BEBO IBS... ccccccccocecse 20 

ked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. os @25 

Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. @26 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted. vooesece 20 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @21 
Cooked loin roll, smoked...........-... @25 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular . covcce 19.00 
Family back pork, 24° to 34 ‘pieces. . 19.50 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces.... 19.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces...... 19.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... 17.00 
Brisket pork ......... COCs nessceenece ° 16.50 
BD MERE cvrccescoes eneteneccocences 13.50 
Plate Beef .cccoccccee eoseceee 11.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. yang @11.50 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl... 
Honey comb pe, 200-lb. bbl. 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, -_ 
Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl...... 

Pork tongues, 200-lb. bbl 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200 ib. 








OLEOMARGARINE. 
White animal fat margarine in 1-Ilb. 


cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. @ 8% 
Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @ 7% 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @10 

LARD. 
Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade...... $5.75 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade...... 5.57b 


Refined lard, tierces, f.0.b. Chicago. 6% i) 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. @ 7 

Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. 1% 
Neutral, in tierces, f.0.b. Chicago... 7% 714 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f..7 @ 7% 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible thon, BR ae ie acid, 45 titre.. 
Prime packers’ tallow...........++s+. 
No. 1 tallow, "10% oe ecvoceseose 
No. 2 tallow, 40% NS ie saci ct coves 
Choice white’ SES wate vceet cecce teeke 
pe EE ee ee ae 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid..... 
Yellow grease, 10@15%..........se00- 
Brown grease, 40% f.f 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil in bacriang 
Valley points, 
White, deodoriz 


agcocoescocoes ce 
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@599S9998SN 
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Soya bean oil, f.0.b. mills.........---. 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 
Refined in bblis., f.0.b. Chicago......... 
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Some Meats Must Be Displayed 


A six-foot case is responsible for twenty per cent 
of this retailer’s gross volume 


By C. B. BAILEY 


‘oo is a meat market down in 
Texas that has fifty-eight feet of 
display space, yet one six foot case 
is responsible for twenty per cent of the 
gross volume! It is Harry Renker’s 
meat market in the F. & W. Grand 
chain store in Dallas, Texas. 


In this case Mr. Renker puts specialty 
merchandise which his customers rarely 
ask for unless they see it displayed. He 
says that seventy-five per cent of his 
sales from the case are to customers 
who were passing by the department 
with no intention of buying any meats! 


In this way, his case of special mer- 
chandise gives him a double benefit in 
that it not only adds to his regular 
sales but originates new customer con- 
tacts. 


Suggestion for Display. 

This store is just one department in 
a large store and draws most of its new 
customers from those who are already 
in the store. But any retail meat store 
on the street could have the same sort 
of a case in a prominent place in the 
store and possibly devote some part of 
the window display to it. 

Some suggestions as to what to keep 
in the case are as follows: Ready-to- 
serve meats including baked ham, Ital- 
ian loaf, veal loaf, roast pork loaf and 
boiled ham. This might constitute one 
week’s display. 

The following week the display could 
contain every variety of Heinz pickles, 
sweet, sour, mustard, mixed, etc. 
Another week the display will be com- 
‘prised of bulk sausage, link sausage, 
bologna, weiners, frankfurts. Another 
week, cured meats. Another, head 
cheese and corned beef, liver cheese, 
spiced luncheon meat. 

Pickled tongue and pickled pigs’ feet 
proved one of Mr. Renker’s greatest 
features in the special case and he finds 
that every time he repeats this combi- 
nation feature he does an amazing 
volume. Occasionally fresh pork cuts 
including spare ribs, sausage, brains, 
liver, sweetbreads, and kidneys take the 
spotlight. 


Increase of Twenty Per Cent. 


This meat department always real- 
izes a ten to twenty per cent increase 
in sales on specialty items displayed in 
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the end case and weeks when certain 
items are to be featured, a larger quan- 
tity is purchased to suit the run which 
past experience has taught them they 
will have. 


Mr. Renker also has built up an 
amazing volume of business on summer 
sausage, selling as high as 200 sticks 
a day during the winter months! His 
average is around 350 pounds a week 
with sales running to an average of 800 
and 1,000 pounds a week in summer 
months. 


This accomplishment is due largely 
to volume displays. Over the counter 
cases are wooden frames which bear 
banner signs the entire length of the 
department. On the bottom of this 
frame, tacks are nailed in about six 
inches apart. On these, several feet 
above the customers’ heads, are hung 
the summer sausages in their cello- 
phane casings. They are not displayed 
this way every week but every day, in 
one way or another, they are brought to 
the attention of customers and non- 
customers going through the depart- 
ment. A small counter rack, similar to 
a hat rack with numerous pegs on it, 
also bears summer sausages. 


Xs 


MEAT CONSUMPTION A RECORD. 


More meat was consumed in 1933 
than in any previous year in the his- 
tory of this country, the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board states in a re- 
cent release. Estimated consumption in 
that year is 8.9 lbs. over that of the 
previous decade, indicating that the 
total amount consumed is more than 
keeping pace with population increases. 

In the decade 1913-1922 inclusive, the 
total estimated meat consumption aver- 
aged 13,509,100,000 Ibs. annually, and 
per capita consumption was 131.1 


Estimated Meat Consumption in the U 


1923-1932 


1913-1922 






AVERAGE FOR 
10 VEAR PERIOD 


16.636,800,000 


POUNDS PER YEAR POUNDS PER YEAR 






AVERAGE PER CAPITA 


131.1 Ibs. 


AVERAGE PER CAPITA 


140.0 Ibs. 





RETA VEC TICE 


pounds. In the next ten years, begin. 
ning with 1923 and ending with 1932, 
the average annual meat consumption 
was 16,636,000 Ibs., and the per capita 
consumption advanced to 140.0 lbs. For 
the year 1933 the estimated consump- 
tion was 17,960,000,000 lbs., and the 
estimated per capita consumption 142.9 
Ibs. 

Per capita consumption of 142.9 lbs, 
in 1933 was divided as follows, accord- 
ing to estimates: 


Beef 54.1 Ibs. 
Veal 7.9 Ibs. 
Lamb 6.9 Ibs. 
Pork 74.0 lbs. 


Despite this upward trend in meat 
consumption the United States still lags 
behind four other countries in the per 
capita consumption of meat. These 
four countries and their per capita con- 
sumption figures are as follows: 


Lbs. 
per capita. 
Argentina 273.2 
New Zealand 252.2 
Australia 188.5 
Canada 154.8 


Attention is called to the fact that 
meat is the finished product of one of 
the nation’s leading industries. Live 
stock is produced on more than 6 mil- 
lion farms. Approximately 85,500,000 
cattle, hogs, and sheep were received 
at the 62 principal live-stock markets 
in 1933. Meat is processed in more 
than 1,400 packing plants and approxi- 
mately 160,000 retail meat dealers mer- 
chandise it to 125,000,000 food con- 
sumers, the board states. 

—— 


PLATE COMBINATION SELLS 


A Michigan retailer has been featur- 
ing a cold platter sausage combina- 
tion with a great deal of success. Four 
slices each of six leading sausage fa- 
vorites—braunschweiger, bologna, veal 
sausage, salami, thuringer and gote- 
berg—are offered at a fixed price. This 
retailer said his customers are aston- 
ished to learn how much sausage can 
be purchased for a trivial sum. The 
variety offered is sure to please the 


entire family. 
nited States 
1933 














AVERAGE PER CAPITA 


1429 Ibs. 
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FOOD FILM FEATURES MEAT. 


The screen story featuring R. C. Pol- 
lock, general manager of the National 
Livestock and Meat Board, Max O. 
Cullen, manager of the merchandising 
department of the same board, and 
William B. Margerum, president of the 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, in addition to other well-known 
persons interested in food, got away to 
a good start this week when it made its 
pow at the Eighth Street Theatre in 
Chicago. The film, telling the story of 
food, is sponsored by the Frigidaire 
Corporation. It takes slightly over an 
hour to run it off and, according to the 
present program, will appear in three 
hundred cities. 

fe 


GROCERS TO MEET IN CHICAGO. 


National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers will hold its 37th annual conven- 
tin in Chicago on June 18 to 21 at the 
Sherman hotel. Among the more im- 
portant speakers will be Hugh S. John- 
son, National Recovery Administrator; 
C. H. Janssen, chairman of the National 
Food and Grocery Distributors’ Code 
Authority, and until recently secretary- 
manager of the association; W. B. 
Margerum, president, National Associa- 
tin of Retail Meat Dealers. Head- 
quarters of the National Association of 


Retail Grocers will be moved to Chi- 
cago August 1, 1934, and will be lo- 
cated in the London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent Building, 360 N. Michigan ave. 


— 


RETAIL MARGARINE LICENSE. 


Repeal of the license fee imposed on 
retail dealers in oleomargarine is pro- 
vided for in the Smith-Kleberg bill. It 
also provides for a tax of ten cents per 
pound on margarine that contains any 
imported fat or oils. Grocers have been 
urged by their national secretary-man- 
ager, H. C. Peterson, to support the bill 


in Congress. 
es 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


A meat and oes business will be 
opened by Peter Tholl at 3460 S. 13th 
st., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Ralph Kirkpatrick has taken over the 
Cabin Meat Market at 602 Main st., 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 


F. D. Billett has re-opened a meat 
department in the Farmers’ Store at 
Charles City, S. Dak. 


Nels K. Anderson has opened a meat 
market at Sandstone, Minn. 


The following meat markets have 
been opened in St. Paul, Minn., re- 
cently: B. F. Shina at 2179 St. Clair 
st; C. S. Franze at 1187 Arcade st.; 
Peter Prokapuk at 1397 St. Clair st.; 
and A. E. Push at 381 Michigan st. 


Two markets have been opened re- 
cently in Minneapolis, Minn. One was 


at 403 E.. 36th st., by N. A. Otterdahl 
and the other at 4605 34th ave., south, 
by M. F. Prentice. 





Week ending May 12, 1934 

















RETAIL MEAT 


These cost finding and pricing 
charts for meat retailing are espe- 
cially valuable in markets desiring 
a quick reference sheet for costs 
and selling prices of retail cuts 
based on given carcass values. The 
price range is wide for Beef, Veal, 
Pork, Lamb and Mutton. 

The charts were worked out with 
the practical needs of the dealer in 


1933 Revised 


to meet the changed conditions 


Are Now Ready for You 


PRICE CHARTS 


wholesale cuts, such as chucks, 
loins, ribs, rounds, etc. 


You will have use for both 
charts, and we offer them to you 
at the price of $2.00 for both chart 
No. 1 and No. 2. Either may be 
had at $1.00 each. 


_Handy coupon for your order is 
given below. You may send cash. 








mind, and there is nothing me- i 


, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
chanical about them. They save 1 


407 8. Dearborn Street 


time in daily price calculations and Chicago, Mlinois 

are protection against mistakes. agg? ong oth agp Caged Ba 

They are particularly valuable at i Revised “Meat Price Cards. 

inventory time. : neeatls Wan Reavea.avcsesdieeos sess 
Chart No. 1 gives cost and sell- = |_— No. 2........cceecceeeeceeccseeeeees | 

ing prices of retail cuts from whole SENET REA oO aR 

carcasses or sides. GE 6c 60 bw cc be seen des 98s 0 6004054 
Chart No. 2 gives cost and sell- ES ERE GEL OR CO TT 





ing prices of retail cuts from extra [Stators seeeeeeeeseeseeeeseseeeesseees 




















WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agriculture Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on May 10, 1934: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA, 
STEERS (1) (300-500): 
ee ee ee SE ES $12. Ee. «ss ee veveccee 
NE i Ae aaidioes 4's sacabieie on %osc pulbekeeee EG: suaceden ne 10.50@12.00 sg... ween 
I. nidvns ebb cesiveccsnedescec6eeek Se. watekeetstn x US eee 
CE. ccceveccsonassccuvecsoeCecses Sse0R bene® “eacsevesos -. Jeeeueesane © <9 es eteeearn 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 
EEE Une aeaksdideagnetoneathceisaee 11. ae. = pesesvauee 12.00@13.00 12.50@13. 
MN ti tevctessasiWevceebcbeaar ecdeten JS CF eer 10. 12.50 11. 12.50 
D. sevcwedaidsautes sxageaieiorde SN cencseuee 9.50@10.50 bE 11.50 
OD cdccccccecscesccvctocescncsé, 090000EREY,) | cbdceqnves  SREEEeetes  SROUEwEEES 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 
MEE. cv. nbsacubeweweseeene'ehaheddecnt eS Seer 12.00@13.00 12.50@13.50 
PEE eadnhe picte-thenuht hattattondeee OY errr 10. 12.50 11.50@12.50 
EN > cceawaocesedenss4.cnugees eee 9.50@10.50 9.50@11.00 9. 10.50 11.00@11.50 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
EEE <c-55 dee amet cutnesesenesaanae 12.00@13.00 17 50g12 60 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.50 
GE chiginn.cs cascowe dsiugde dn acbwneies 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.50 11.50@13.00 12.00@12.50 
COWS: 
RE cin de ciemesedetindasiteciseesenees 8. 9.00 8.00@ 8.50 9.50@10.00 9.50@10.00 
DED  Ciccivngemeesqmevessdeede ened 7. 8.00 1300 8.00 soa 9.50 8. 9.00 
C. cecinescbakeuiedeenseess tans 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.00 7. 8.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses 
VEAL (2) 
DT. ianoscewaitene che devemsecs ates 10.50@11.50 11.50@12.50 11. 13.00 11.00@12.00 
ET Dunne a6esaoneneh shape aw beenes 9.00@10.50 10.00@11.50 10. 11.00 10.00@11.00 
DS sean crecdoaatan ea quwéamesvuek 8. 9.00 8. 10.00 9. 10.00 9. 10.00 
TL .. tpnnetenseecawenneceaees ose 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 8. 9.00 8. 9.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 
CEE deesdoghn'eee, evcnbeaneneaeaed 19. 20.00 19.00@20.50 19.00@20.00 19. 20.00 
Nika eS ede sticks selene Oeanyet 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 
MED: :Vaksvhcncececaucsatuscdeuseti 16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17. 18.00 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
fi RIE ED fe BCT SE Ne PMP ng ie Pe 18. 19.00 17.50@18.50 18.50@19.50 18.00@19.00 
ss usbiy6 arene pl dmnacdeeioe at den ewb eee 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.50@18.50 17. 18.00 
NN OO ee On Pe ee 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 16. 17.50 16.00@17.00 
 aitla LR wala gln angen Sale WOesn 14.00@16.00 =... eee 15. eS ee PE 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.): 
BEET. “Shb6< he abenccuncbe ceed exes eres 18.00@19.00 17.50@18.50 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 

ST ies martes 846 eRe woke eos oem avee be 17.00@18.00 17 00018 00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
ED cota so td ~anahes- were paces wars 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 \ 17.00 16.00@17.00 
| EES a eer ee aay eee 14.00@16.00 ss. ween weee TS.00GIG.CO kc cc ccces 

LAMB (46-55 LBS.) : 
MET” a b¥G beak a b/alaae'e's-ocatan-ehwe ki 17. 18.00 17.50@18.50 18. 18.50 17.50@18.00 
ES ik Gin sie saieirenasig ew unans aatee he 16 17.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@17.50 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: 
RE Siptesdeeowceunssh sheet been sans 10. 12.00 11.00@12.00 pe rer 
EN 0154.65. Aiea det budeneeeeaeons 800g 10.00 9. 11.00 10. a svanencoen 
DEE. -wtecreeceqees ccedebeetedabee 7.00@ 8.00 8.50@ 9.50 | eee 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
SG AE. Sins kia Sa oiaiaipaee eh Aamilion 11.00@12.50 13. 14.00 12. 14.00 13.00@14.00 
ER es Bee Ons eee 11.00@12.50 13.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 * 12.50@13.50 
Se a: Ge vcccecdawedbebesbacbats 10.50@11.50 12, 13.00 11. 13.00 11.50@12.50 
SE ows cenneesgneneseeanens 10. 11.00 11.00@12.00 11, 12.00 11.00@12.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: . 

RTE Is, oececcceceseadasebasane 0 rrr rece 8.50@10.50 9.50@10.00 
PICNICS: 

PS BY. cvicwvndccsteccceoseesets.  cxcbewssar fo eee ere 9.00@ 9.50 


(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and 
Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


Selection of delegates will be given 
consideration at the meeting of the 
Bronx Branch on Wednesday of next 
week. 


Ye Olde New York branch of retail 
meat dealers will hold a regular meet- 
ing on May 15 at which a representa- 
tive of Adolf Gobel, Inc. will give a 
talk and demonstration. 


State president Anton Hehn and John 
Harrison, business manager of Brook- 
lyn and South Brooklyn branches, were 
visitors at the meeting of Westchester 
Branch Wednesday of last week. Mr. 
Hehn gave a resume of the progress 
made on the retail meat code to date. 

With the usual large attendance, 
chairman Joseph Wagner presided at 
the meeting of Eastern District Branch 
Tuesday. The delegates selected to at- 
tend the state convention which will be 
held in New York City early in June 
include Joseph Wagner, Theo. C. Meyer, 
Andrew Hickman, Simon Levy, Fred 
Riester, E. Stein, H. Schroeder and 
J. Schoener. It was announced with 
regret that Dan McDonald had passed 
on last week after a prolonged illness. 
The proposed advertising plan of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board was 
discussed and approved. 


-— fe 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


B. Gissel, industrial relations depart- 
ments, Wilson & Co., Chicago, was in 
New York last week. 


F. W. McCarthy, beef, lamb and veal 
department, Swift & Company, Chica- 
go, visited New York last week. 


R. Robertson, ammonia _ division, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, spent 
a few days in New York last week. 


At the request of the plant and office 
employees of the New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Company the plant con- 
ference board is arranging to form an 
athletic association which will include 
baseball, football and bowling. 


C. O. Byam, general office manager, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, was in 
New York last week and visited at the 
plant of the New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Company. 


Meat and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of 
the city of New York during the week 
ended May 5, 1934, were as follows: 
Meat—Brooklyn, 79 lbs.; Manhattan, 
2,179 lbs.; Queens, 3 lbs.; Richmond, 
112 lbs.; total, 2,391 lbs. Poultry— 
Brooklyn, 14 lbs.; Manhattan, 26 lbs.; 
total, 40 lbs. 


fe 
MEAT AND LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
(Continued from page 37.) 
crease in retail and wholesale meat 
prices, the increase in the price per 


pound of live stock is not so great? 
Why is that, Mr. Cudahy? 


Mr. CuDAHY: I’m glad you gave me 
a question I can answer, Mr. Greogry. 
I was almost sure you were going to 
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ask me what kind of meat the folks in 
Patagonia eat, or whether the Sultan 
of Morocco likes his steaks rare or well 
done, or some other question that would 
make me feel very foolish because I 
couldn’t answer it. But I can answer 
your question. 


In the first place, a meat producing 
animal is one commodity, and the meat 
from that animal is an entirely differ- 
ent commodity. You market a steer, 
and when you sell it, it weighs one 
thousand pounds. When we dress that 
animal, we have only about six hundred 
pounds of beef. Consequently, the price 
of that six hundred pounds of beef at 
wholesale has to be almost double the 
price of the steer alive, in order to 
yield the same amount in dollars and 
cents that the one thousand pounds of 
live stock cost us. We haven’t taken 
the value of the by-products into con- 
sideration, but their value is not great 
enough at present to offset the cost of 
dressing and selling the meat. 


Mr. GREGORY: I can see from that, 
why the price per pound of beef has to 
be eed than the price per pound of 
cattle. 


Reason for Price Variation. 


Mr. CuDAHYy: The things I have 
said about cattle and beef apply in 
about the same way to lamb. In the 
case of hogs, the same thing is true to 
a@ somewhat smaller extent—a hundred 
pounds on the hoof means about seventy 
pounds of meat and lard. Now, here’s 
the point. The quantity of meat is, 
therefore, smaller than the quantity of 
live stock in pounds. If prices of meat 
at retail or at wholesale go up a cent 
a pound, the price of the live stock 
which supplies that meat will go up less 
than a cent per pound because there are 
more “pounds” of live stock than there 
are pounds of meat. Have I made that 
clear Mr. Gregory? 


Mr. GREGORY: Yes, you have, Mr. 
Cudahy. Now here is one more ques- 
tion. R. E. O’Donnell of Chicago, has 
written in to the Institute and asked 
this question, “What does a processing 
tax mean?” Can you explain that to 
him, Mr. Cudahy? 


Mr. CuDAHY: I should sayI can. In 
1934, the packing industry is going to 
pay something like two hundred million 
dollars in processing taxes, so Mr. 
Gregory, we know very well what it 
means. 

The processing tax is a tax that is 
paid to the Government on the proces- 
sing of every hog which is dressed for 
commercial use. When the packing 
industry dresses a hog weighing two 
hundred pounds, it pays to the Govern- 
ment $4.50—a processing tax of $2.25 
per hundredweight. 


Mr. GREGORY: Can you tell Mr. 
O’Donnell what becomes of the money 
that you pay to the government, Mr. 
Cudahy? 


Processing Tax Explained. 


Mr. CuDAHY: The money which the 
packing industry pays to the Govern- 
ment is used to finance a government 
program to raise prices of hogs and 
corn.. The United States Department 
of Agriculture, working through the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, feels that production of hogs is 
greater than our demand can take care 
of at satisfactory prices. So the Gov- 
ernment is sponsoring a campaign to 





reduce the supplies of hogs, and sup. 
plies of corn. From the processing tax 
funds paid in to the government by 
packers, the government is giving hog 
raisers a bonus on their hogs, if they 
agree to reduce their production, ang 
is giving them a bonus for reduci 
corn acreage. The government has u 
some of the processing tax money to 
purchase hogs and pork for relief use, 
for the purpose of raising prices of 
hogs. The purpose of the processing 
tax is to raise the money to pay for 
the corn-hog reduction program. 


Mr. Grecory: Mr. Cudahy, I think 
you have done a very good job answer- 
ing these questions. 


Mr. CuDAHY: I hope that is true— 
and I surely hope that if the producers 
have any further questions, they’ll send 
them in. It is good for us to get these 
matters talked over. I have a question 
or two I’d like to have producers 
answer, and I’m going to suggest to the 
Institute that on next Sunday’s pro. 
gram we let the packer ask the pro- 
ducer a question or two. 


Mr. GReGoRY: I think that would be 
a good idea—and I hope that the pre 
ducer who is on the program next Sun- 
day can answer the questions as well 
as you have answered those I’ve asked 
you today. 


Mr. CuDAHY: I guess we'll have to 
continue our discussion in private, Mr, 
Gregory. We have to get off the air 
now as our time is up. 


i 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packers’, leather 
companies’, chain stores’ and food man- 
ufacturers’ listed stocks, May 49, 
1934, or nearest previous date, with 
number of shares dealt in during week, 
and closing prices, May 2, 1934: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended May May 
May 9. —May 9.— 9. 2. 
Amal. Leather. 400 4% 436 4% 5% 
Do. Pfd. .... 300 32% 32% 32% £36 
Amer. H. & L. 1,500 4] $4 6% 7 
Do. Pfd. .... 900 314 31 31% 3 
Amer. Stores 300 43 43 43 42 
Armour A. ...36,200 6% 5% 5% 
ae. TE. cescus 16,500 2% 2 2% 
Do. Ill. Pfd.13,800 66 635, & 68 
Do. Del. Pfd. 400 91% 91 91 914 
Beechnut Pack. 400 6354 63% 638% 66 
Bohack, H. C.. 50 613 13 13 14\ 
Pe ie once cece eoce eee cece, Se 
Brennan Pack.. .... eons eee even: Lae 
Chick. Co. Oil. 1,500 25% 25% 25% 26 
Childs Co. ... 3,300 7% ™% ™% 7% 
Cudahy Pack... 1,600 44% 44% 44% 46 
First Nat. Strs. 1,600 62 61 61 63: 
Gen. Foods ...10,000 33% 33% 33 34 
Gobel Co. ..... 9,600 71% 7% 7 7 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 90 124 124 124 
» INOW «. 20 136 136 136 145 
Hormel, G. A.. .... msn aie 60a 
Hygrade Food.. 300 45% 456 4% 4 
Kroger G. & B. 9,100 29 28% 28% 
Libby MeNeill. 6,650 556 5% 5% 5 
MecMarr Stores. ee viene cece 
Mayer, Oscar.. aia 
Mickelberry Co. 650 1 1 1 1 
M. & H. Pfd.. 100 9 9 9 9 
Morrell & Co.. 100 48 48 48 49 
Nat. Fd. Pd. A. .... eee ecce cong 1 
Seer pale” wane. tee oe 
Nat. Leather .. 650 1% 1% 1% 1 
Nat. Tea ..... y 13% 13 13 13 
Proc. & Gamb. 6,900 35% 34% 34% 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 190 109% 109% 109% 107 
Sefeway Sirs.. 4,800 Si 8034 _ 6044 
afewa trs.. 4, 1 
Do. 8% Pfd. 800 103% 103% 108% 104 
Do. 7% Pfd. 430 i111 111 111 in 
Stahl Meyer .. 100 434 4 4 
Swift & Oo. ..22,950 16% 16 16 1 
Do. Intl. ....12,000 31% 30% 
SE oss -t4bw wins hae ‘e 
Te Oe GPE. oes ~ cow .. a 
. §S. Leather. 2,100 8% 84 sy 8 
"" aga 200 15 14% 15 1 
Do. Pr. Pfd 100 58% 58144 58% 6 
Wesson Oil 2,000 21 21 21 21% 
eee 57 57 59 
Wilson & Co... 2,100 7 6% 6% 7 
ble ecacies 3,600 21 20% 20% 2 
Do. Pfd. .... 3,600 74 7314 13% T 
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Do You Know How 


to CONVERT as well as to 
MAKE pork cuts that bring 
the best prices? 


Price $6 


Plus postage 25c. 
Flexible Leather: $1.00 
extra. 





This book shows the pork packer how to 
operate to best advantage, how to make 
operations efficient, get highest possible 
yields from products. Discusses important 
factors in departmental operation—has many 
important figured tests for increasing. profits! 





CHAPTER HEADINGS 


I—Hog Buying 















You NEED this book for successful operation. It is 
® practical discussion of best pork packing methods, 
backed up by extensive test figures! 





ORDER NOW! 


Book Department 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 

Cows, common to medium............ $ 3.25@ 4.75 
Bulls, common to medium............ 2.75@ 3. 85 
LIVE CALVES. 

Vealers, gopd to choice...........+++ $ 7.00@ 8.00 
Vealers, medium ........-.--+eeeeeee 5.00@ 6.75 
Vealers, COMMON .........-eeeeeeeee 3.00@ 4.50 
LIVE LAMBS. 

Lambs, good to choice, clipped....... @$9.50 
Lambs, medium .........-seeeseeeees 7.50@ 8.00 

Lambs, SITING 2. oc cccccccccccccccccs @i13. 
D ccccccecesaceceesscesveccesesee 3.00@ 5.00 
LIVE HOGS 
Hogs, 160-220 Ibs.........-6---s seers 4.25@ 4.40 
lems, BOT WS. ccc cccccccccccsccececes @ 4.00 
Hogs, heavy .......ccecseccesceccees 3.00@ 3.25 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, 90-140 lbs., good to choice..... $ 8.50@ 9.00 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, heavy...........-.s+++++ 
Choice, native, light. . 
Native, common to fair 


pag 22 enn DRESSED BEEF. 









Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............. 2 @ 
Native choice pam won 440@600 lbs.. y@io% 
to choice heifers........-..++++++- tt @ 
Good to choice COWS.........++eseeeeee 9 
Common to fair COWS..........se+se00+ 7 @8 
Fresh bologna bulls..........+-+++see+s 64%@ 7% 
BEEF CUTS. 
City 
No. 1 19 @22 
No. 2 17 @18 
No. 3 15 @l16 
No. 1 25 @28 
No. 2 20 @23 
No. 3 loi 16 @l1s 
No. 1 hinds and ribs 18 @20 
No. 2 hinds and ribs 17 @18 
No. 1 rounds 13 @14 
No. 2 aL 
No. 3 rounds @ll 
No. 1 chucks 10 @ll 
No. 2 chucks @10 
No. 3 chucks @ 9 @ 9 
an, re 64%@ 7% 7 @8 
Rolls, Se | eereneaeer 22 @23 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. avg..........2-+05- 17 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg............+. 50 @60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs, avg.............. 50 @60 
SEO GEOG. cccccccccccccccccecscece ll @l2 
DRESSED VEAL. 
Ceeccccvcegvecesesocesessecosseccs 12 @14 
BRREED  vccccccvcccccccosccescovcccsore 9 @10 
GUNG ccccccccccccccescceccccceecoes 7 @8 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Lambs, prime to choice...............+- @20 
BOE, GOO cccccvccessvcceucecesccese 18%@19 
Lambs, medium ..........ssceceseeeees @1 
GOED, GEOG ccccccccccccccccccessceoecs 11 @12 
Sheep, medium .........cccsesscccscees 9 @10 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork lions, fresh Western, 10@12 Ibs. .13%@14\% 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 23 @24 


Pork tenderloins, frozen................ 20 @21 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg....10 @l1 
Butts, boneless, Western............... 13 @14 
Butts, regular, Western..............+. @13 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg..138 @14 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 

QUOTES co cccccccccccccccccccccccccese @10 
Pork trimmings, ‘extra lean..... Stocesee 12 @13 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% = eeccee 8 @9 
BPABOTINS ccc ccccccccccccccccevccvcces 8 @9 

SMOKED MEATS. 
ee, BE Te. GM, co ccccccsgevesses 15 @16 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg...........ss000- 15 @16 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg..........-seee0s 15 @16 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. AVE......cccccccceces ll @12 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. AVg......-cccccccsees ll @12 
City pickled bellies, 8@12 lbs. avg..... 14 @16 
Bacon, boneless, Western............... 17 @19 
Bacon, boneless, city...........-s.ee. 16 @17 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. avg............... 14 @15 
MOU GO, Bee cccccccccccecccccsce 22 @25 
Be GO Bc caccctccvcccscecece 24 @26 
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FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, ae eeccce 15¢ a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d...... 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef .............ee00. 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads. WEEE ccaedccecseccceeue a pa’ 
BOGE BEGETS cccccccsgcecccececececes 8c a pound 
DT CE ccsceeeteevessmescee 10c each 
BE EME ccdeccccsteevcssbsecthee 25c a pound 
GROMEED  cccciccceccesevecevecces +++. 15¢ea pound 
Beef a ~ ab cer edeivonen 20c a pound 
Lamb ED 6ttvedcecgnesedeeterewges 10c a pair 
BUTCHER®Y’ FAT. 

PE dedvcusccccavacevscecs g % per cwt. 
DT UE tevcsdcevesedesseseds 1% per cwt. 
Edible suet ........... Ceccesces Se oe 
SRSEINS GER cccccccdccccscccie 1% per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 9%-12% 1214-14 14-18 18 up 


Prime No. 1 veals...11 1.55 1.65 1.70 1.95 
Prime No. 2 veals...10 1.40 1.50 1.55 1.70 
Buttermilk No. 1... 9 1.30 140 145. .... 
Buttermilk No. 2... 8 1.20 1.30 1.35 .... 
Branded grubby .... 5 .80 .80 95 1.05 
Number 3 ......... 5 .80 .90 95 1.05 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score)............ @24% 
Creamery, firsts (91 score)............. @24% 
Centralized (90 score).................-23% @24 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or hennery selections..... 18%4@ 20% 
DE ‘nacetandd schon VEsaWew eeae soe < 17% @18\% 
NGS 0. «o's vec bamouh eereReaecee asset? 16% @17 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, Rocks, light, via express........ @17 
Oe re @23 
CG MP evecaevenerecewenyeo onan 16 @20 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 

Fowls—fresh—dry packed—13 to box— 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...18 @20 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ilb...18 @20 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb...17 @19 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ilb...17 @19 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...16 @18 

GO, DOUNO ccicicccccccccccecccae Glee 
Chickens—frozen—12 to box— 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...19 @24 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...17 @22 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, 1lb...17 @z21 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...16 @20 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb...16 @20 
Ducks— 

Pt J htbcvcdakvbeketembanune 15% @16 
Squabs— 

 Miviccseeecatascecesssecuns 25 @32 
Turkeys, frozen: 

CED dc wktheeeg he otetokaweesiie 15 @26 

ED ‘n2céwenguroqrercncetetna 15 @23 
Stags, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box— 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib........ 15 @18 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb........ 15 @18 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib........ 14 @17 


a 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


_ Wholesale prices of butter at Chicago, New 
—— and Philadelphia, week ended May 
: " Seores 93 92 90 88 
COD pv asieeed 2414-24 23 23 22 
New York ...... 25th 28 © te Prt — 
EY sancecase a4 26 25% 2414 
PE. steeccnts 2614 26 25 —_ 
Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 
Scores 90 89 88 
SED «os cs vtceoncscegee 23% 23 221% 
GEE voevesccucturen 241% 23% -- 
BD “Wiedesccescesguet 2544 25 _- 
WM, ccccccccccccccce _ _ _ 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1934. 1933. 
Chicago. 36,2 37,560 45,798 848,213 930,769 
N. Y... 61,200 52,168 62,371 1,228,254 1,323,218 
Boston . 20,161 17,615 19,900 403,453 397, 


Phila. : 19,128 21,517 24,868 434,756 _ 473,896 








Total 136,749 128,860 152,957 2,914,676 3,125,082 

Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
Same 

In Out On hand week day 

May 3. May 3. May 4. last year. 

oy > - 43,180 138,012 1,643,661 1, oes 054 

naan 45,118 1,014,551 827,290 

Boston ..... 0,854 12,785 245,248 276,396 

PRR. .cccce 12,020 11, 1,446,332 1,549,082 

Total ..... 86,054 207,315 4,349,792 4,308,822 





FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, pe 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 








May and June inclusive........$24.00@$25.09 
— “ty TY double bags, 
Ibs., f.a.s. New York.... nom, 
Bibod dried. 18% per WME. cccccccce 2.60 
Fish scrap, aa 11% ammonia, 
o.b. fish factory. 2.90 & 10¢ 
Fish meai, AK, 14 % ammonia, 
BO. BD. B. Ence.ccccceces edaieee @37.0 
Fish ScFAD,, acidulated, 6% ‘ammo- 
a om & .P.A. Del’d Balt. & Nor- 
oonpesdesseeebeceqanndee 3.00 & 50c 
soa | serene per net ton, May and 
ececcccccccoccccccceseces 24, 
in Sov bags @ a 
n . bags. . 27. 
ankage, ground, . 
15% i e* 2.40 & 100 
Tankage, Sate 9@10% ammo- 
MEE 6 caegh desnacussiessaekeiret bee 2.25 & 10¢ 
Phosphates. 
Forei bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
GA Bee. BOD SLE iccccecvecces 24, 
Bone meal, raw, South American, e . 
4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f.. @ 25.0 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat........... @ 8.0 
Potash, 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton @ 19.5 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton. @ 9.7 
Muriate, in bulk, per = - -60c unit K29 
Sulphate in bags, per ton........... @ 42.15 
ay shipment less 10% discount. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Py ME. S.isavcanesscees eos eee 45 
 y repay eeet san eee g 50 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin pean, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 


WO PEC. c vec cccscvccccccs 

Blnek or Bm me eh per ton. 
ED DOGER, DOP Bh. ccc ccccsccccee 
Thigh — avg. ” ‘to ” Ibs., per 
100 pieces 





NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
May 5, 1934, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: May 5. week. 1933. 
Steers, carcasses.. 9,763 10,140 7,627 
Cows, carcasses.. 759 673 10 
Bulls, carcasses. . 2 284 268 
Veals, carcasses.. 12,419 13,485 12,297 
Lambs, carcasses. 25,060 27,791 32,780 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,252 1,383 1,686 
Beef cuts, lbs.... 378,502 502,772 484,083 
Pork cuts, Ibs....1,822,312 1,804,458 2,162,538 
Local slaughters: 
BE So tcwectenee 9,745 10,687 8,436 
CED. occccsccuns 16,254 17,165 13,900 
DRY pi ermarvineewas 44,149 45,582 42,674 
DEY Sdas.eceeaeon 51,045 62,061 ,520 
he 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended May 5, 1934: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: May 5. week. 1933. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,732 2,746 2,488 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,170 1,316 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 4 506 410 
Veals, carcasses ...... 2,505 2,207 1,837 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 11,267 10,880 17,401 
Mutton, carcasses 479 317 731 
Bey TE, cece: secccce 406,564 447,829 506,288 
Local slaughters: 
aor 1,966 2,118 1,740 
CEE « vccavestoncehwes 4,533 4,120 3,391 
DE i casenccouenneues 21,144 21,592 19,649 
Br 5,238 5,301 6,680 
one nen 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended May 5, 1934, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: May 5. week. 1933. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,601 2,777 2,751 
Cows, carcasses ..... . 2,114 1,986 1,624 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 38 36 38 
Veals, carcasses ...... ,046 824 10 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 16,059 14,371 21,825 
Mutton, carcasses . 483 214 871 
\ a Seer 238,380 252,599 579,380 
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The heart 
of this 
new control 
instrument 














“Fulscope” has all 
the Taylor advan- 
tages you know 
plus eight new 
major improve- 
ments! Any one of 
them deserves 
headlines. This 
“Universal Sensi- 
tivity Adjuster” 
alone justifies re- 
placing your pres- 





Housed in this hand- 


some dust-, moisture-, 


and fume-proof case. 











ent regulators with Taylor “Fulscopes.” 

By means of this simple dial adjust- 
ment you can exactly match the throt- 
tling range with the time lag and heat 
capacity of the apparatus under con- 
trol—quickly obtain the highest possible 
sensitivity without introducing valve 
“hunting” action. 








New Recording and Regulating Efficiency for Every Temperature, Pressure, 


and Flow Control Requirement 


Important as it is, this New Feature is Just One of 8 Major 
Improvements in the New Taylor “ Fulscope” Regulator 


Improved setting point adjustment 
makes settings easier—more accurate. 
Direct to reverse action is now ob- 


tained by simply 
changing the posi- 
tion of one part. 
A new type link- 
age and full length 
pen arm give 
feather touch—re- 
duce drag to the 
absolute mini- 
mum. Itdisappears 
entirely for inter- 
mediate and low 
points. Improved 








Easy as tuning in aradio 
program—The “Univer- 











The one best sensitivity — 
any character of control de- 
sired is yours with the turn 
of a screw driver in this 
graduated dial. This “Ful- 
—— adjustment can be 
made quickly, accurately, 
by one of your operators. 


Fluctuations in air pressure are com- 
pletely compensated for in this modern 
instrument. Tube systems are easily re- 
placed on the job—with a minimum 
of adjustments. The beautiful die-cast 
aluminum case—dust-, moisture-, and 
fume-proof—is available with either 
face or flush mounting. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Every plant executive 
should have a oy of 
the new Taylor booklet, 
“A Triumph of Scien- 
tific Research” which 
gives a complete des- 
cription of this remark- 
able instrument. Address 
Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., 
or Toronto, Canada. 

















sal Sensitivity Adj eZ 
provides an infinite 
number of sensitivity 
values—enables you to 
obtain the one best for a 
particular process, while 
the intrument is in 
operation. 


bearings and a lighter leverage system 
practically eliminate friction, yet the 
new “Fulscope” mechanism is even 


more rugged. 








indicating Recording + Controlling 








TEMPERATURE and PRESSURE INSTRUMENTS 
The name Taylor now identifies our complete 
line of products, including Tycos instruments. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 


Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 


insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Miscellaneous 





Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted by sausage foreman 
with 20 years’ experience in large fac- 
tories. Can come ‘well recommended. 
W-569, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 
Madison Ave., New York City. 





Sausagemaker 


Sausagemaker, German, 
single, desires steady position. Excellent 
as assistant and all-around man. _ First- 
class benchman and beef boner, quick and 
clean. Filler, smoker, pork cutter. Will- 
ing and not afraid of hard work. Ready 
to go anywhere. Salary reasonable. Box 
83, 1541 Third Ave., New York City. 


35 years old, 





Salesman 


Position wanted as salesman for pork 
and beef packer. Cincinnati and vicin- 
ity. Salary or commission. Age 40, fif- 
teen years’ experience. W-574, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IIl. 





Plant Superintendent 


Young, live-wire packinghouse man thoroughly 
trained to operate plant economically, wide prac- 
tical experience, all departments, killing, cutting. 
curing, sausage manufacturing, smoking, etc., de- 
sires connection with reliable concern as superin- 
tendent. Now employed by large Eastern packer. 
Excellent character, good personality. A-1 refer- 
ences. Not afraid of work. W-559, The National 
Provisioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Expert sausagemaker wishes permanent 
position as foreman with large packer. 
Wide practical experience manufacturing 
all kinds of high-quality sausage, spe- 
cialty loaves and delicatessen. Can han- 
dle men and operate sausage department 
profitably. Best references. W-545, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





Superintendent 


Want position as superintendent. Practical ex- 
perience covering beef and pork, killing, cutting, 
curing, etc. Can produce results with least labor 
cost. Now employed. Want to change for good 
reason. Will go anywhere. Can furnish refer- 
‘ences from past and present employers. W-573, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





Packinghouse Man 


Packinghouse man with 20 years’ successful 
record as plant and branch house manager and 
as manager of sales, provision, beef and mutton 
departments. Now employed, seeks change. Thor- 
ough knowledge of- product, sales and operating, 
including costs. Age 45. W-563, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Equipment Wanted 





Small Lard Roll 
Wanted, one small lard roll. Re- 
ply W-564, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 
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Manager for Chain Stores 


Wanted, man qualified and experienced 
to take over complete management of 
chain of 12 meat markets. MHigh-class 
executive wanted. Will make very good 
proposition to right party. Must make 
some small investment, fully protected, to 
show good faith. W-572, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Meat Canning Executive 


Company building meat canning plant 
in Ireland wants general manager who 
understands canning operations. Write 
full particulars of experience to W-567, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Export & Import Packing Plant 


For sale, smoking, packing and distrib. 
uting plant on Atlantic Coast between 
New York and Boston; 200 tons refriger- 
ation, railroad siding and dock for ocean 
shipments. Modern cold storage and 
packing buildings. Write owner’s repre- 
sentative at FS-555, The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Will Represent Manufacturer 


New England man now successfully 
selling to meat packers and sausage 
manufacturers is interested in represent. 
ing another reliable manufacturer desir 
ous of having high-class representation, 
Address Harry Andelman, 1099 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 








Casing Salesman 


Midwest territory available for man 
acquainted with trade to represent impor- 
ter of casings. Replies must_give suffi- 
cient information to permit judging appli- 
cant’s past experience and connections 
which will be considered confidential. 
Write W-568, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











Equipment for Sale 





Sausage Machinery 


For sale, used silent cutters, 
grinders, mixers, stuffers. Com- 
pletely rebuilt. Write John E. 
Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Packinghouse Machinery 
For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Rendering Equipment 


For sale, Complete Hydrogenated Oil Plant. One 
3 ft. by 6 ft. Allbright-Nell Lard Roll; 2 Shriver 
24 in. x 24 in. 25-plate Lard Filter Presses. Send 
for our circulars listing Grinders, Melters, Lard 
Rolls, Filter Presses, Cookers, Cutters, Meat Mix- 
ers, Rendering Tanks, Hammer Mills, Disintegra- 
tors, Kettles, Ice Machines. Boilers, Pumps, etc. 
What idle machinery have you for sale? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 

14-19 Park Row, New York City 


Hog Scraper 
For sale, 1 No. 53 “BOSS” regular U 
scraper, 17 feet long, capacity about 225 
hogs per hour; motor driven. This ma- 
chine recently overhauled and not used 








Albert E. Behnke, D. V. S. 


Consulting Veterinarian, Former Asso- 
ciate Chief, Meat Inspection Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, Wash- 
ington, D. C., now has offices at 502 
Providence Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Will Handle Dry Sausage 


We want to handle dry sausage prod- 
ucts from an independent house either 
on commission or straight purchase 
basis. Write Providence Commission 
Co., 363 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 


Ten Meat Markets 


For sale, chain of 10 meat markets, 
Latest equipment. Good locations, 
Proved money makers for eight years, 
Will sell all or part. FS-571, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, III. 














Plant for Sale 


Sell or Lease Packing Plant 


Will sell or lease packing plant in 
Middle West. Modernly equipped. Spent 
$50,000 for remodeling and new equip- 
ment in past year. Write FS-570, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IIl. 








Slaughterhouse 


For sale, medium-sized plant equipped 
for killing cattle, hogs and lambs; some 
sausage machinery included. Plant is in 
southern town of 10,000. No competition 
within radius of 100 miles. This is @ 
splendid opportunity for right party. 
Writ Howard Gilbert, Winchester, Ky. 








| Taxe Advantage of these Opportunities | 


























since. FS-556, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II1. 
— 
Dispose of your surplus equipment through 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
“Classified” ads. 
ee 
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CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 


H. L. Woodruft W. C. Ford Samuel Levy P. G. Gray Co. 
269 W. 14th St. 38N.DelawareAv. 631 Penn. Av.,N.W. 148 State St. 
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PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 



















































Wilmington Provision Company 
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Pork and Beef Packers 


Columbus, Ohio 


Schenk Bros., Managers 
- New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. : 





Price Quality Service 








Chicago St. Paul 























DRESSED BEEF 


BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
Carlots Barrel Lots 
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ALBANY Packine Co, Ine 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
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Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 
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Famous Brands 

































































ia We built on quali ty cnet Vg 
: SSRIS BES RARE ths 
HONEY BRAND 
Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation 
3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 














Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | sex 










































4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. : es 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street Delicatessen 
C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. foods of Unmatched Quality 
Utica, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Ss K AY 
~ Se ssi 
ih a Ba 5 (\\ ait a HAMS — BACON 
= i LARD— SAUSAGE 
BACON DAISIES SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
| QU ALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 
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READY-TO-EAT MEATS - FERRIS HICKORY SMOKED HAM AND BACON 
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| UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY | 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 








































“MONGOLIA” 


sets the pace in 


SHEEP CASINGS 
® 


“MONGOLIA” Importing Co. Inc. 
274 Water Street New York City 
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“The Skins You Love to Stuff” 


Early & Moor, Inc. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


139 Blackstone St. 
Boston, Mass. 








Exporters 
Importers 
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IMPORTERS ond EXPORTERS ‘ 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
y QUALITY STRENGTH SERVICE & 


4 NEW YORKNY. BOSTON. MASS. fs 
4 276 Fifth Ave. 78-80 North St. BS 
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Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 
esd @ un Seen De Lected Beef and Sheep Casings a 
ee elepnone 
First Ave. and East River NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 4—2900 
———} 
— ——— 








Phone Gramercy 3665 


Schweisheimer & Fellerman 


Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Selected H nd Sh Casi Special 
Ave. A, cor. 20th St. New York, N. Y. 























HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and. Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 
723 West Lake Street Chicago 
= —————$—$—————— 
ee 


THe CUDAHY PACKING Co, 


Importers and Exporters of 
Selected Sausage Casings 






































Misano La Salle oneal Chicago, U. S. A. 
Liberty 
ARS Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
—w: anna 






























Sheep — Beef = Hog 
CASINGS 


HIGH QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 
FAIR PRICES 


M. J. SALZMAN Co., INC. 


619 W. 24th Place, Chicago 


Cable Masalz, Liebers, Bentley Code 
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Typical installation at Val Decker 
Packing Co., Piqua, Ohio 


“FRESH PROCESS” 
YOUR HOG CASINGS 


Increase Yields — Reduce Labor 





Improve Your Product 


The fresh cleaning method of preparing hog 
casings eliminates the fermenting process and the 
disagreeable penetrating odors. Casings are cleaned 
fresh. Within a short time after the raw material 
is received from the killing floor, the casings are 
ready to be salted. 


This new process of fresh cleaning has been 
made possible by machinery of new types such as 
the ANCO No. 598 Slime Crushers, the ANCO No. 
550 Casing Strippers, and the ANCO No. 599 Casing 
Finishing Machines, all shown in the above illustra- 
tion. ANCO has been the pioneers in developing 
and perfecting equipment for this process. Write to 
us for further details today. 


cm swum im ©SeLE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 


July 1, 1933. Western Office 5323 S. Western Boulevard, Eastern Office 
111 Sutter St. 117 Liberty Street 
San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 








SHOW OFF 


YOUR MEATS WITH ATLA 


Swift’s Atlas Gelatin was perfe 
for just one purpose . 


It is: — CLEAR... . Allowing the meats to show off 
to real advantage. 


TASTELESS . . . Not interfering with the 
flavor of the meat. 


HIGH TEST... For this reason, very 


economical. 


We believe that more Atlas Gelatin is used for jal 
meats than any other brand. 


Atlas meets in purity all government requiremeé 
and state or federal pure food regulations. : 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


Guarantee: “If you are not 100% pleased with the gelatin — both as to res ! 
and economy—you may return it to us at our expense.” 
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